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LITERARY  CRITICISM, 


'[he  History  of  the  Contagious  Cholera ;  with  Facts 
explanatory  of  its  Origin,  and  Faws,  and  of  a  rational 
Method  of  Cure.  By  James  Kennedy,  member  of  the  ! 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  8vo.  Pp.  291.  | 
London.  Cochrane  and  Co.  1831.  j 

The  Cholera,  like  a  stage  king,  does  not  seem  disposed  ■ 
to  make  his  appearance  on  our  boards  till  after  a  siiffi-  j 
ciently  impressive  flourish  of  trumpets.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  orchestra,  all  the  prompters,  scene-shifters, 
and  call-boys,  have  been  put  in  requisition,  and  thus  the  i 
whole  musical  strength  of  the  company,  applying  their  j 
instruments  to  their  lips  at  once,  have  blown  a  blast  so 
loud  and  dread, 

“  Were  ne’er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  !” 

t 

His  majesty,  however,  still  lingers  rather  unaccountably  j 
behind  the  scenes  ;  the  audience  begins  to  get  impatient ; 
and  in  this  dilemma  the  “  musical  strength”  magnani¬ 
mously  repeat  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  then— “  one 
flourish  more.” 

In  common,  we  presume,  with  every  man  of  the  most 
ordinary  capacity,  we  read  with  mingled  feelings  of  j 
astonishment  and  anger  the  official  proclamation  issued  ! 
in  the  Government  Gazette  by  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  That  a  few  old  women,  before  a 
single  case  of  cholera  had  appeared  in  the  united  realm,  | 
should  plunge  into  all  the  chronicles  of  the  plague,  as  it  j 
has  developed  itself,  either  in  the  swarming  hotbeds  of  ' 
Egypt,  or  in  the  unwholesome  huddle  of  old  London,  j 
and,  selecting  the  most  obnoxious  and  semi-barbarous  | 
enactments  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  should  intimate  i 
that  they  were  again  to  be  put  in  force,  not  only  in  the  • 
crowded  and  dense  metropolis,  but  in  every  town  and  I 
village  throughout  the  country,  is  a  matter  which  calls  | 
for  the  most  indignant  reprobation.  Is  it  to  be  tolerated,  | 
that  half  a  score  grey-headed  wiseacres  should  thus  pre-  i 
sume,'not  only  to  “  fright  the  isle  from  its  propriety,”  but  | 
to  cut  asunder  at  one  blow  all  domestic  charities,  and  all  I 
social  amenities  ?  Is  man,  at  their  bidding,  to  look  with  | 
suspicion  and  aversion  on  his  brother  man  ?  Is  the  ; 
business  of  life  to  stand  still, — and  is  the  unhappy 
individual  who  may  happen  to  be  seized  with  a  few  | 
supasmodic  aiTections,  to  be  shut  out  at  once  from  the 
influence  of  all  other  alfections  ?  We  are  to  be  fed,  too,  | 
like  dogs !  Our  meat  is  to  be  laid  down  before  our  doors,  , 
and  we  may  carry  it  in  if  we  can  !  Guards  are  to  be  | 
Htationed  round  our  habitations,  and  the  red  mark  of  the  | 
plague  written  legibly  on  their  front !  All  egress  and  i 
ingress  is  to  be  alike  forbidden ;  and  hope,  the  cherub  ; 
that  for  ever  flits  round  the  curtains  of  the  sick-bed,  will,  j 
“for  a  season,  bid  the  world  farewell !”  We  should 
like  to  see  the  magistracy,  or  the  civil  or  military  force,  j 
that  would  attempt  to  carry  a  scheme  like  this  into  , 
execution.  There  may  be  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  few  | 
antiquated  physicians  without  hearts,  but  the  men  aiul  ^ 
Cornell  who  inhabit  the  land  still  possess  these  things,  j 


Besides,  all  this  extravagant  barbarism  takes  for 
granted  not  only  the  introduction  of  the  cholera  into 
Great  Britain,  but  its  introduction  in  the  very  worst  and 
most  virulent  form  which  it  has  yet  assumed.  Now, 
there  are  many  skilful  and  sensible  men  who  doubt,  for 
various  reasons,  that  it  will  ever  come  here  at  all ;  and 
there  are  a  still  greater  number  who  believe,  that  if  it 
does,  it  will  be  of  a  mild,  and,  generally  speaking,  by  no 
means  dangerous  description.  One  thing  is  clear,  that 
hitherto  its  ravages  have  always  been  most  formidable 
where  it  found  great  masses  of  human  beings  congregated 
together  in  highly  unfavourable  circumstances.  Thus, 
when  it  fell  upon  armies  exposed  to  all  the  fatigue  of 
tedious  marches  or  unhealthy  bivouacks, — when  it  entered 
the  close  narrow  streets  of  Eastern  cities,  choked  up  with 
every  phasis  of  squalid  misery, — or  when  it  got  among 
the  thickly-hung  hammocks  of  an  overcrowded  ship,  its 
breath  was  fatal,  and  the  touch  of  its  Anger  death.  But 
in  more  healthy  situations  and  happier  climates  it  has 
trod  lightly,  and  excited  little  or  no  alarm.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  unquestionably  true,  that  the  nearer  it  has  come  to 
our  own  shores,  the  milder  have  been  its  operations.  It 
seems  to  be  exhausting  itself.  In  Hindostan,  its  de¬ 
vastations  were  greatest;  in  Persia,*  it  was  much  less 
felt ;  in  Russia,  the  armies  marching  to  and  from  War¬ 
saw,  of  course,  suffered  severely,  and  spread  the  disease 
over  the  whole  country ;  at  Vienna,  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
at  St  Petersburg;  at  Berlin,  it  was  milder  than  at 
Vienna;  and  at  Hamburg,  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  more 
felt  than  a  common  influenza.  The  cholera  may  thus  be 
likened  to  a  cannon-ball,  which  is  most  deadly  when 
directed  against  a  crowd,  and  travels  with  n  rapidity  and 
force,  diminishing  in  exact  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  starting  point. 

In  yet  stronger  confirmation  of  the  absurdities  which 
the  soUdisant  Board  of  Health  declare  themselves  ready 
to  perpetrate,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  best 
authorities  are  still  at  issue  as  to  whether  this  disease  be 
contagious  or  epidemic.  Nay,  we  may  go  farther,  and 
state  that  the  very  best  authorities  have  never  been  able 
very  clearly  to  define  what  the  precise  difference  is  be¬ 
tween  a  contagious  and  epidemic  disease.  In  its  original 
and  most  limited  acceptation,  the  former  epithet  applies 
only  to  such  bodily  ailment  as  can  be  communicated  by* 
touch ;  but  with  the  excj^ption  of  one  complaint,  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  Scotch,  and  another  more 
widely  known,  and  most  incident  to  the  young  and 
thoughtless,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  with  regard  to 
which  the  application  of  the  word  contagion  is  confined 
within  so  narrow  limits.  The  Egyptian  plague,  small¬ 
pox,  typhus  fever,  and  other  diseases,  are  not  communi¬ 
cated  by  tact  alone,  but,  as  is  now  allowed  on  all  hands, 
may  be  transmitted  through'  the  medium  of  the  atmo* 
sphere.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  these  cases  the 
disease  infects  the  atmosphere  by  the  poisonous  particles 
which  it  infuses  into  it,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  caught 
by  a  third  *  person,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
particles  are  inhaled  by  him,  or  attach  themselves  to  his 
hodj'.  "‘But  the  degree  of  subtlety  possessed  by  these 
noxious  exhalations,  human  ingenuity  has  hitherto  vainly 
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tried  to  discover.  It  is  maintained  by  naturalists  that  | 
the  germs  of  plants  are  carried  through  the  air,  and  over  I 
the  sea  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  falling  at  length  on  j 
remote  islands,  account  for  the  similarity  of  the  vegetable 
productions  there  existing  to  those  of  the  nearest  conti¬ 
nent.  Why  may  we  not  sujipose  the  transmission  from 
place  to  place  of  minute  poisonous  particles  to  he  regula¬ 
ted  by  similar  laws?  And  thus  every  disease  which  is 
contagious  in  the  place  where  it  originally  occurs,'  may 
break  out  as  an  epidemic  in  other  places  nearer  or  farther 
off,  according  to  circumstances.  It  should  also  he  remem¬ 
bered,  that  whenever  a  new  disease  starts  up,  marked  by  a 
diagnosis  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all 
those  formerly  known,  it  cannot,  in  tfie  first  instance,  have 
arisen  from  contagion.  It  must  have  been  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  some  atmospheric  influence  on  the  peculiarly  con¬ 
stituted  frame  of  the  first  patient  that  gave  birth  to  it  in 
his  person.  Afterwards,  his  presence  may  so  impregnate 
the  air  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  that  all  who  pass 
through  it  may  run  an  imminent  hazard  of  sharing  his 
malady.  But  if  it  has  come  to  one  Avithout  contagion, 
why  may  it  not  come  to  a  hundred — to  thousands  ?  By 
allowing  some  weight  to  this  supposition,  we  should  be 
the  better  able  to  account  for  the  rapid  spreading  of  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  which  multiply  themselves  in  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  as  well  as  an  arithmetical  ratio. 

We  suspect,  after  all,  that  the  controversy  is  one  more 
of  words  than  of  facts.  We  venture  the  assertion,  that 
most  contagious  diseases  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  also 
epidemic,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  contagion 
which  will  infuse  itself  into  the  air  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  epidemic  diseases  are,  in  their  nature, 
likewise  contagious.  In  as  far  as  regards  cholera,  we 
conceive  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show,  that  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  and  in  certain  places  it  is  contagious,  and  that 
at  other  times  and  places  its  origin  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  contagion,  except  that  which  must  have  been  com¬ 
municated  through  the  air,  in  which  cases  the  disease  is 
of  course  epidemic.  To  this  statement,  however,  we 
must  also  add,  that  in  as  far  as  the  documents  yet  given 
to  the  public  enable  us  to  judge,  Ave  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  disease,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  rather  than  to 
what  is  commonly  called  contagion.  By  admitting, 
nevertheless,  that  it  possesses  both  an  epidemic  and  con¬ 
tagious  character,  Ave  get  rid  at  once  of  all  the  difficulties 
la  which  we  should  other Avise  be  involved,  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  contradictory  evidence  of  responsible  medical 
men,  who  have  themselves  Avatched  its  rise  and  progress, 
and  reported  concerning  it,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
belief. 

In  Mr  Kennedy’s  interesting  Avork,  Avhich  Ave  hav^e  I 
just  perused  with  much  attention,  one  of  the  most  im-  | 
portant  sections  consists  of  “  Abstracts  taken  from  the  i 
Medical  Reports  compiled  in  India,  by  order  of  the  Go-  1 
vernment.”  Of  these  there  are  a  great  variety,  and  it 
is  almost  ludicrous  to  observe  how  completely,  upon  the  I 
point  of  contagion,  the  doctors  differ  from  each  other.  1 

I  haA’e  had  no  reason  to  say  that  the  cholera  has  been  : 
contagious  at  this  place,”  says  Surgeon  Jukes.  “  Neither  i 
myself  nor  any  of  my  assistants,  Avho  have  been  con-  j 
stantly  amongst  the  sick,  nor  any  of  the  hospital  attend-  | 
ants,  have  had  the  disease.  It  has  not  gone  through 
families  here  when  one  has  been  affected.”  “  The  con-  | 
tagious  character  of  cholera,”  says  Surgeon  Chapman,  on  j 
the  other  hand,  “  seems  to  have  been  observed  by  the  I 
natives  themselves,  and  therefore  it  commonly  happens  | 
that  the  sick  are  generally  avoided  by  those  Avho  are  | 
not  called  upon  as  an  act  of  duty  to  attend.  The  village 
where  cholera  prevails,  is  usually  evacuated  for  a  short 
period,  that  the  contagion  may  be  destroyed.”  Again, 

‘5  It  strikes  me,”  says  Surgeon  3Iitcheil,  “  that  the  | 
cholera  must  have  been  propagated  through  the  atmo-  | 
sphere,  much  in  the  same  AA^ay  as  intermittent  and  re-  j 
mittent  fevers.  W'hen  cholera  Avas  most  virulent,  the  • 


weather  Avas  close  and  sultry,  and  during  the  day  the 
sun  Avas  obscured  by  Avhitish  clouds.  Had  contagion 
been  concerned  in  the-  production  of  cholera,  Ave  should 
have  looked  for  it  in  the  direction  of  the  roads.  Wo 
should  also  have  expected  to  meet  it  in  our  hospital ;  as 
at  first  I  Avas  obliged,  for  Avant  of  room,  to  put  the 
cholera  cases  among  the  other  sick.”  The  result  of  the 
Avhole  is,  that  cholera  exists ;  but  Avhether  it  be  a  conta¬ 
gious  or  an  epidemic  disease,  or  both,  is  not  yet  ascer¬ 
tained. 

I  Leaving,  then,  these  less  profitable  enquiries,  A\'e  come 
I  to  the  question,  whether,  supposing  cholera  once  fairly 
I  introduced  into  this  country,  it  Avill  turn  out  a  highly 
!  dangerous  disease?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our 
belief  that  it  Avill  not.  Its  nature  seems  noA\'  to  be 
pretty  Avell  understood,  and  if  taken  in  time,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  cured  Avithout  much  difficulty.  “  Among  the 
better  classes,”  says  Ur  Taylor,  in  his  Report  to  the 
Bombay. Medical  Board,  “  many  individuals  have  heeii 
also  attacked,  but  a  very  small  proportion  has  died  Avhero 
assistance  Avas  timely  procured.”  “  The  folloAving  is  an 
illustration,”  says  Surgeon  UaAv,  “  of  Avhat  care  and  tem¬ 
perance  can  perform  in  the  Avay  of  preserving  Europeans 
from  the  attacks  of  the  cholera.  Two  bodies  of  men,  one 
amounting  to  300,  the  other  to  100  persons,  Avere  located 
in  adjoining  situations  Avhen  the  cholera  arriA'ed.  The 
smaller  body  immediately  determined  to  live  temperately, 
and,  by  avoiding  the  night  air  and  the  other  i)redisposing 
circumstances  which  Avere  obAdous,  to  endeaA'our  to  escape 
the  distemper.  The  plan  succeeded  so  Avell,  that  only  one 
individual  Avas  seized  of  the  one  hundred.  The  larger 
body  adopted  no  precaution.  They  lived  in  their  usual 
way,  and  one-tenth  of  their  Avhole  number  perished.” — 
“  I  am  led  to  consider  the  disease  infectious,”  says  Sur¬ 
geon  Coats.  “  Taking  this  opinion,  hoAvever,  to  he  Avell 
founded,  it  ought  not  to  occasion  much  alarm,  for  it  is 
only  under  some  peculiarity  of  constitution  the  poison  is 
j  enabled  to  act,  and  that  peculiarity  is  fortunately  very 
limited;  in  our  camp  about  one  in  forty  Avas  infected; 
and  I  believe  this  is  above  the  connmon  proportion.” 

The  treatment  Avhich  has  hitherto  proved  most  success¬ 
ful  consists  in  bleeding,  either  preceded  or  immediately 
folloAved  by  a  pretty  strong  dose  of  calomel,  and  from 
forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum.  J’o  these  more  im¬ 
portant  medicines  are  added  ether,  and  hot-spiced  drinks, 
together  with  counter-irritants  to  the  region  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  IMr  Kennedy  has  also  pointed  out,  Avith  great  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  sound  sense,  the  different  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  in  Avhich  the  application  of  the  medicines  must  be 
modified  according  to  circumstances.  We  recommend 
this  part  of  his  volume  to  the  mature  consideration  ot  all 
practitioners.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  grosser  error 
than  to  treat  a  patient  in  the  last  stage  as  if  the  malady 
Avere  just  beginning,  or  vice  versa.  There  is  another  error 
to  Avhich  Mr  Kennedy  does  not  allude,  but  Avhich  is  also, 
Ave  conceive,  to  be  particularly  guarded  against.  It  must 
not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  cholera  Avill  attack  every 
one  AA’ith  the  same  degree  of  A'irulence  ;  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  same  quantity  of  blood  must  be  draAvui  in 
every  case,  and  the  same  quantity  ot  calomel  and  lauda¬ 
num  administered.  The  doses  Avhich  should  he  given  ifi 
severe  cases,  Avould  be  enough  to  destroy  the  patient  Avho 
Avas  moi’e  gently  affected. 

That  our  readers  may  have  some  notion  of  the  usual 
symptoms  and  treatment  ot  the  cholera  in  India,  Ave  ex¬ 
tract,  from  the  volume  before  us,  a  part  of  the  report  ot 
Mr  11.  Orton,  surgeon  ; 

“  I  am  extremely  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
bear  testimony,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  ehicacy  ot 
blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  In  four  cases 
it  failed,  but  in  all  of  these  the  severe  symptoms  ha 
been  established,  from  five  to  thirteen  hours  beloit 
admission.  In  thirty- tw'o  others,  I  have  seen  bleeding 
folloAved  by  rapid  cures,  though  in  fifteen  ot  these  t  le 
second  stage  had  commenced,  in  none  has  it  heiU 
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unsuccessful  when  applied  before  or  soon  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  stage. 

“  Dreadful  as  this  disease  Avill  prove,  if  neglected,  it 
happily  seldom  omits,  like  the  rattlesnake,  to  give  us  a 
salutary  warning  of  its  approach.  It  is  an  object  of  the 
first  importance,  that  these  warning  symptoms  should 
be  generally  known,  impressed  upon  the  memory,  and 
attended  to.  In  almost  every  case,  the  cholera  com¬ 
mences  with  anxiety,  lassitude,  and  giddiness.  To  the 
hand  of  another  person  the  patient’s  skin  feels  moister 
and  colder  than  natural.  The  pulse  is  usually  quick 
and  weak.  Sickness  and  uneasiness  at  the  stomach  are 
complained  of.  The  bowels  are  griped,  and  evacuations 
succeed.  If  these  symptoms  are  neglected,  a  new  train 
more  peculiar  to  cholera  are  sure  to  set  in — great  debility, 
thirst,  burning  pain  at  stomach,  constant  evacuations, 
spasms,  &c.  If  the  remedies  are  still  untried,  t!ie  pulse 
sinks  so  as  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  the  patient  tosses 
about  in  an  agonized  state.  In  three  or  four  hours,  the 
disease  has  gained  such  ground  that  human  efforts  are 
generally  unable  to  check  its  deadly  course.  In  some 
cases,  nearly  in  this  state,  I  have  seen  bleeding  succeed ; 
but  in  two  others  it  appeared  to  hasten  the  catastrophe. 

‘‘  The  chance  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  malady 
depends  much  upon  the  progress  which  it  has  made  when 
we  happen  to  be  called  in  ;  but  few,  at  least  of  the  actual 
sufferers,  are  suthciently  impressed  with  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  attention  to  this  point.  The  severe  variety 
of  the  disease  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  run  on  pro¬ 
gressively  to  death  unless  interrupted  by  art.  If  taken 
in  time,  however,  the  cholera  is  probably  more  under  | 
the  control  of  medicine  than  any  other  dangerous  ma-  | 
lady.  Almost  all  the  fatal  cases  in  the  last  attack  in 
the  34th  regiment,  were  very  considerably  advanced  be¬ 
fore  they  came  to  the  hospital,  and  the  deaths  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  that  circumstance. 
Soldiers  are  usually  so  careless  and  stupid  that  it  is  very 
dilhcult  to  get  them  early  to  the  hospital.”  | 

To  this  extract  we  shall  add  the  account  which  Mr  ! 

Kennedy  himself  gives  us  of  I 

1 

THE  INCREASE  AND  DECLINE  OF  CHOLERA.  | 

‘‘  When  cholera  enters  a  town  or  a  camp,  its  presence  j 
is  first  ascertained  in  the  occurrence  of  one  or  a  few  cases.  | 
The  cases  gradually  increase  in  number  for  the  first  week 
or  so,  after  which  the  disease  is  soon  developed  in  every 
direction.  It  prevails  to  a  frightful  extent  during  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  according  to  circumstances,  and  then  ra¬ 
pidly  subsides,  leaving  the  surviving  inhabitants  asto¬ 
nished  at  its  ‘  capricious’  habits.  Thus,  cholera  appeared 
in  the  camp  of  the  grand  army  on  the  6th  of  November. 
By  the  15th  of  the  month,  it  had  overspread  the  camp. 
From  the  1 5th  to  the  20th,  its  ravages  were  the  most 
extensive.  After  the  latter  date,  it  began  to  decline,  and 
few  new  cases  occurred  subsequent  to  the  23d. 

“  The  fact  of  the  contagion  spreading  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  from  one  or  a  few  persons,  throughout  a  population 
amounting  to  many  thousand  souls,  leads  to  a  very  im¬ 
portant  deduction,  namely,  that  the  contagion  of  cholera  is 
of  a  highly  diffusible  nature.  The  evidence  of  its  diffusi- 
bility  does  not  rest  upon  an  isolated  example,  as  the  attack 
in  the  grand  army :  it  has  been  afforded  in  all  places  yet 
visited,  and  however  distant  from  each  other.  For  in¬ 
stance  ;  in  the  city  of  Madras,  the  inroad  commenced  on 
the  8th  of  October,  and  subsided  early  in  November.  In 
Mauritius,  it  commenced  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  subsided  early  in  January.  In  Shiraz,  the  Persian 
<^‘ty,  it  commenced  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  sub¬ 
sided  before  the  middle  of  October.  In  Penang,  it  com¬ 
menced  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  subsided  in  the  first 
Week  of  December. 

“  The  diffusible  nature  of  the  contagion  being  admit¬ 
ted,  we  can,  with  the  assistance  of  the  law  of  predisposi¬ 
tion,  rationally  account  for  the  phenomena  of  increase  and 
decline.  In  every  large  town  which  has  not  been  in-  j 


vaded,  there  will  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  in  ¬ 
habitants  in  a  state  of  predisposition.  As  soon  as  the 
cholera  arrives,  it  begins  to  spread  among  the  persons  pre¬ 
disposed,  and  it  will  continue  to  spread  rapidly  until  the 
whole  of  these  are  infected,  or  until  such  time  as  their 
predisposition  is  destroyed  by  seasoning.  After  this  pe¬ 
riod,  very  few  cases  comparatively  occur,  and  the  subjects 
of  those  that  do  occur  are  chiefly  strangers  who  have 
come  from  a  healthy  locality,  or  residents  who  have  had 
their  seasoning  immunity  destroyed,  by  a  more  than  com¬ 
mon  degree  of  exposure  to  strong  predisposing  circum¬ 
stances,  as  great  fatigue,  or  great  constitutional  debility, 
j  &c. 

“  One  attack,  however,  will  not  uniformly  secure  a 
town  against  a  second.  In  individual  cases  the  season¬ 
ing  may  be  impaired  during  a  residence  in  an  untainted 
atmosphere,  and  it  also  happens  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  which  has  been  perfectly  free  of  the  disease  for 
several  months,  may  lose,  in  consequence  of  this  purifica¬ 
tion,  the  immunity  previously  enjoyed,  and  may  come  to 
suffer  from  a  second  inroad,  but  the  first  is  generally  the 
most  severe. 

“  The  time  which  cholera  occupies  in  running  an  un¬ 
interrupted  course  of  increase  and  decline,  has  generally 
consisted  of  from  two  to  six  weeks.  The  length  of  the 
period  in  any  town  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  as  the  concentration  of  the  inhabitants,  their  in¬ 
tercourse,  &c.  An  efficient  quarantine  on  houses  also 
may  shorten  the  attack,  or  a  partially  efficient  system 
may  prolong  its  duration.” 

Of  Mr  Kennedy’s  habits  of  accurate  investigation,  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment,  and  logical  conclusions,  this  able 
and  dispassionate  volume  is  abundant  evidence.  We 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  both  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  of  the  more  popular  reader.  By  attending  to 
his  instructions,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  may  set  cholera  at  defi¬ 
ance.  It  has  been  represented  as  a  monster  ready  to  de¬ 
vour  us  at  a  single  mouthful,  but  if  boldly  and  frankly 
met  when  it  first  makes  its  spring,  it  will  turn  tail  in¬ 
stantly,  and  disappear  round  the  corner  of  the  street.  It 
is  neither  the  plague  nor  the  typhus  fever ; — it  is  only 
the  colic  in  a  lion’s  skin. 


Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns,  By  IVIrs 
Jameson,  authoress  of  the  “  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,” 
&c.  In  J\vo  Volumes.  liondon.  Colburn  and 
Bentley.  1831. 

“  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns.”  In 
other  words — An  Essay  upon  Fetticoat  Government,  by 
a  Lady.  In  some  respects,  Mrs  .Jameson  is  the  best  qua¬ 
lified  person  in  the  world  to  write  upon  such  a  subject. 
She  thinks  boldly  and  vigorously,  and  clothes  her  thoughts 
in  nervous  language  and  amusing  illustration.  But 
again, — as  one  of  Shakspeare’s  fools  might  argue  the  mat¬ 
ter, — she  is  the  worst  qualified  person  that  could  have  been 
pitched  upon.  The  daring,  the  sparkling,  and  the  stri¬ 
king,  always  carry  the  day  with  her  when  opposed  to 
what  is  just  or  true.  Her  great  aim  in  writing  is  to 
produce  a  sensation.  We  read  her  works  with  pleasure, 
therefore,  except  where  she  ventures,  as  she  is  rather  fond 
of  doing,  on  ticklish  ground.  But  we  most  assuredly  do 
not  pin  our  faith  to  her  conclusions,  even  when  they  tell 
against  her  own  sex.  We  do  not  admit  the  principle 
maintained  by  our  good  neighbours  of  the  Court  of  Jus¬ 
ticiary,  that  men  are  to  be  believed  in  all  the  ill  they  say 
of  themselves,  but  in  none  of  the  good. 

Mrs  Jameson’s  mode  of  conducting  her  argument  is 
rather  ingenious.  She  pursues  the  inductive  system.  She 
lays  the  foundation  of  her  argument  in  history  she  tells 
the  tales  of  :——Semiramis,  Cleopatra,  Zenobia,  Joanna  I. 
and  n.,  Isabidla  of  Castile,  Mary  of  Scotland,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Christina,  Anne  of  England,  Maria  3  heresa,  and 
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Catherine  II.  Having  detailed  the  events  of  their  lives, 
she  sums  up  the  evidence  on  either  side,  and  states  her 
conclusion  with  due  gravity  in  the  preface.  There  is 
something  at  once  novel  and  delightful  in  this  Irish 
We  know  perfectly  the  end  of  our  drive 
before  we  set  out,  and  are,  therefore,  quite  at  our  ease  on 
this  score,  and  prepared  to  loiter  with  delight  among  the 
wild  and  varied  scenes  through  which  Mrs  Jameson 
guides  us.  What  an  improvement  it  would  be  upon 
some  tragedies  we  could  name,  were  the  denouement  thus 
placed  at  the  beginning  !  How  often  have  we  been  ren¬ 
dered  insensible  to  the  very  best  starts  and  gestures  of 
the  actors  by  our  anxiety  to  know  the  upshot ! 

Ill  regard  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Mrs  Jameson 
really  arrives,  it  is  brieHy  and  pithily  expressed  in  her 
motto,— “  Nous  sommes  faites,  ”  it  is  la  Citoyenne  Ro¬ 
land  who  speaks,  ‘‘  pour  embellir  le  monde,  plutot  que 
pour  le  commander.**  We  cannot  assent  to  this.  Even 
our  young  remembrance  bears  indelibly  the  impression  of 
more  than  one  female  who  was  useful  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  And  as  to  commanding,  we  can  scarcely  recall 
to  our  recollection  one  establishment,  certainly  no  well- 
regulated  one,  in  which,  to  use  the  elegant  language  of 
the  fancy — the  hen-bird  is  not  cock  of  the  walk.  Mrs 
Jameson  has  coloured  the  cases  highly  upon  which  she 
founds  her  theory,  and,  after  all,  they  do  not  bear  her 
out.  The  catalogue  of  weak  and  vicious  female  sove¬ 
reigns  which  she  has  scraped  together,  does  not  prove 
the  sex  incapable  of  rule — it  only  shows  that  they  must 
wield  the  sceptre  after  a  different  fashion  from  men. 

Candidly  speaking,  our  opinion — an  opinion  which 
nothing  can  shake — is,  that  female  ascendency  is  the 
order  of  nature.  The  petticoat  is  the  ensign  of  awful 
rule  and  right  supremacy,  which  floats  triumphant  from 
pole  to  pole.  To  say  that  a  lady  wears  the — inexpressi¬ 
bles,  is  a  foolish  and  inaccurate  figure  of  speech  ;  her 
own  petticoat  is  a  much  more  expressive  symbol.  We 
remember  at  this  moment  a  case  strictly  in  point.  One 
Petrucliio  married  a  lady  named  Catherine,  who,  not 
content  with  ruling  her  spouse,  wished  the  world  to 
know  it.  This  was  contrary  to  etiquette,  and  he,  of 
course,  rebelled  ;  but  his  victory  cost  him  a  hard  struggle. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  this  part  of  his  history,  but  to  a 
subsequent  event,  that  we  refer,  which  may  be  found 
written  in  Shakspeare*s  choicest  English.  Some  of  his 
friends  presumed  one  day  to  jeer  him  upon  his  wife’s 
ascendency,  when,  for  a  slight  bet,  he  proved  that  their 
neat  shoes  pinched  their  corns  more  grievously  than  his 
loutish  sabot. 

The  German  expression  for  female  rule  has  a  more  im¬ 
posing  sound  than  ours.  They  say  of  an  obedient  hus¬ 
band,  that  lie  is  unter  dem  pantojfel — he  is  under  the 
slipper.  There  is  something  picturesque  and  graphic  in 
the  notion  of  a  wife  whipping  off  her  shoe,  to  hammer 
wit  into  her  husband’s  head  with  tlie  heel.  But  vivid 
images  may  not  be  confounded  with  truths,  otherwise 
Idolatry  must  be  held  the  true  religion.  Woman’s  power 
lies  in  the  intoxicating  influence  of  an  invisible  emana¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  sit  beside  her,  and  look  in  her  eyes, 
and  listen  to  her  voice,  and  refuse  her  any  thing.  If  she 
assume  command,  the  spell  is  broken — nay,  absence  has 
been  known  to  endanger  her  supremacy — but  inert  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  husband’s  desire,  and  frequent  iteration  of 
her  own  wish,  insure  her  all  she  wants.  Beneath  the 
glance  of  Omphale,  the  strong-strung  sinews  of  Hercules 
thawed,  and  he  tumbled  down  unnerved  on  his  Nemean 
hide.  Woman  witches  us  to  her  will  without  our  being 
aware  of  it.  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  not  in  the  rude  application 

of  the  slipper  that  the  spell  lies — it  is  in  the  petticoat _ 

in  seeming  helplessness — real  power. 

“  But  this  does  not  prove  that  woman  is  fit  to  govern 
empire  !’*  Has  empire  ever  been  governed  but  by  wo¬ 
man  ?  Every  man  and  mother’s  son  is  governed  by 
woman.  Every  emperor  is  a  man.  Argal,  every  em¬ 
pire  is  goTtroed  by  woman.  And  so  of  minor  dignities,  j 


Mrs  Jameson’s  catalogue  is  a  catalogue  of  exceptions,  and 
the  reason  of  their  failure  may  easily  be  pointed  out. 
Misled  by  a  foolish  figure  of  speech,  the  ladies  in  ques¬ 
tion  assumed  the  breeches,  and  with  their  petticoats  their 
strength  left  them,  as  surely  as  Samson’s  departed  along 
with  his  hair. 


THE  NOVELIST. 

The  Romance  of  Ilistortf. — Itah/.  By  Cliarles  IMacfar- 

lane.  In  three  volumes.  London.  Edward  Bull. 
1832. 

The  Affianced  One.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘  Gertrude.” 

In  tiiree  volumes.  London.  Edward  Bull.  l83:?. 
The  False  Step.  And  The  Sisters.  In  three  volumes, 
London.  Edward  Bull.  1832. 

The  novel  season  having  commenced,  it  wiW  be 
impossible  for  us  to  clapperclaw  each  individual  novel 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  true  critical  fashion.  And 
yet,  as  our  Journal  is  chiefly  addressed  to  those  respect¬ 
able  and  philosophic  members  of  society,  who,  like  our¬ 
selves,  never  make  any  exertion  which  they  possibly  can 
avoid, — who  are  consequently  not  unfrequently  the 
slaves  of  eyinui,  and  always  on  the  look-out  for  something 
to  pass  the  time, — we  should  ill  discharge  our  duty  did 
we  not  take  care  to  give  them  the  earliest  information  of 
every  new  appearance  in  that  class  of  books,  the  perusal 
of  which  Coleridge  has,  with  equal  ceremony  and 
politeness,  likened  to  an  intellectual  swinging  backwards 
and  forwards  on  a  gate.  Under  the  head  of  “  The 
Novelist,”  therefore,  the  reader  may  in  future  look  for 
brief  notices  of  all  such  novels  as  do  not,  by  their  internal 
merit,  stand  out  from  their  caste.  We  have  appointed 
half-a-dozen  of  the  oldest  and  most  indefatigable  novel- 
readers  in  town — chosen  after  a  rigid  impartial  scrutiny 
of  the  books  of  all  the  circulating  libraries — to  be  our 
caterers.  Their  lucubrations  are  submitted  for  our 
editorial  approval,  pruned,  condensed — your  novel-reader 
generally  affects  a  diffuse  style — and,  when  there  seems 
any  danger  of  mistake,  revised.  Our  critiques^  there¬ 
fore,  however  short,  must  be  regarded  as  dispassionate 
and  approfondis.  Our  “  Novelist”  will  be  found  to  be 
the  best  catalogue  raisonnee  of  British  novels  “  and  the 
allied  species’*  yet  published,  and  applicable  to  every 
circulating  library  in  the  empire.  We  have  no  room 
to-day  to  expatiate  upon  the  characters  of  our  dociores 
legenteSf  or  the  principles  which  guide  us,  or  our  ideal 
of  a  library,  but  shall  illuminate  the  reader  by  degrees 
on  these  points  as  occasion  offers.  At  present,  we  must 
turn  to  the  three  novelties  which  have  just  been  reported 
by  the  Masters  in  our  literary  Chanciry.  We  tlatter 
ourselves,  that  in  rapid  despatch  of  business,  we  are  not 
behind  our  esteemed  brother  on  the  woolsack— while  in 
suavity,  and  careful  avoidance  of  rash  speeches,  we  are 
immeasurably  his  superior. 

“  The  Romance  of  History”  is  a  work  constructed 
upon  a  principle  much  in  vogue  in  the  present  day,  and 
which  may  not  unaptly  be  termed  ‘‘  writing  made  easy. 
A  gentleman  has  travelled  in  a  country  not  generally 
known,  or  he  has  read  an  old  book  with  which  few  are 
acquainted ;  and  conscious  of  the  barrenness  of  his  own 
imagination,  he  dresses  up  what  he  has  seen  or  “  heard 
repeated,*’  in  the  form  of  a  work  of  fiction.  Traveller?* 
of  this  class,  are  the  moral  antipodes  of  old  Mandcville. 
He  told  lies  with  the  solemn  face  and  majestic  bearing  of 
history.  They,  with  an  attempt  to  assume  the  gay  and 
riant  air  of  fable,  overwhelm  us  with  a  profusion  ol  dull 
and  melancholy  facts.  The  romancers  again  are  a  sort 
of  literary  resurrection-men,  digging  up  works  that  have 
solemnly  been  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets, 
— or  worse,  pseudo-sorcerers,  pretending  to  resuscitate,  to 
animate  with  some  spectral  spell  the  ghastly  and  grin¬ 
ning  corse.  It  is  only  hocus-pocus,  however — “there  is  no 
speculation  In  those  eyes  which  it  doth  glare  wit  la . 
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3Ir  Mac  far  lane’s  new  work  combines  the  characteristics 
of  both  classes,  and  is,  moreover,  an  attempt  to  make  out 
three  goodly  volumes  by  huddling  together  a  world  of 
brief  sketches.  This  jay  in  peacock’s  plumes  has  not 
strength  of  wing  to  fly  at  one  flight  the  limited  space  of 
tlie  novel,  lie  hops,  like  some  pert  cock-sparrow,  from 
post  to  pillar,  until  he  has  completed  the  distance. 

“  The  Atfianced  One”  is  an  attempt  at  an  Italian  fash¬ 
ionable  novel.  It  deals  as  unsparingly  in  initials  and 
dashes,  the  names  of  great  people,  terms  of  millinery  ami 
cookery,  as  our  home-dressed  dishes.  The  only  ditference 
we  can  perceive  is,  that  the  names  are  of  Italy  or  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  that  scraps  of  bad  Italian  supply  the  place  of 
the  bad  French  employed  on  other  occasions.  These 
fashionable  novels,  properly  speaking,  are  merely  a  branch 
of  the  class  we  have  named  above.  The  chief  demand  for 
them  exists  among  the  would-be  gentcels  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  the  reading-rooms  and  libraries  of  remote  coun¬ 
try  towns.  They  are  read,  not  for  any  story  or  gleams 
of  passion  and  imagination  that  are  to  be  found  in  them — 
aa<l  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  with  all  their  foppery 
and  aifectatioii  they  afford  frequent  indications  of  talent — 
but  for  the  insight  they  are  supposed  to  afford  into  circles, 
scenes,  and  transactions,  from  which  the  profane  vulgar 
are  in  general  held  at  a  convenient  distance.  Miss  Je¬ 
mima  Wilkins  of  Hogs  Norton  peruses  a  fashionable 
novel  with  the  same  feelings  of  wonderment  and  delight 
that  the  men  of  Chaucer’s  time  listened  to  the  tales  of 
such  pilgrims  as  had  “  served  halwes  couthe  in  strange 
londes.”  The  world  they  open  to  her  may  be  w'orthless, 
but  it  is  new,  and  novelty  has  always  charms. 

“  The  False  Step”  and  “  The  Sisters,”  are  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  trace,  with  an 
attentive  eye,  the  consequences  of  actions,  and  who  has 
watched  closely  the  beatings  of  his  (or  her)  own  heart. 
There  is  truth  to  nature  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  in 
these  volumes.  The  passion  is,  however,  too  much  wire¬ 
drawn,  and  the  style  too  carefully  and  uniformly  rounded. 


ANNUALS. 

The  Comic  Offering  ;  or.  Ladies'  Melange  of  Literary 
Mirth,  for  Edited  by  I  ^ouisa  Henrietta  Sheri¬ 

dan.  London.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  are  fond  of  fun,  and  therefore,  in  arranging  the 
claims  of  our  annual  visitors  as  they  drop  in  upon  us, 
always  give  the  precedence  to  those  who  make  us  laugh. 
Miss  Sheridan  has  the  additional  claim  to  the  post  of 
honour  that  she  is  a  lady.  The  other  Annuals  upon  our 
table  must  be  contented  to  lie  over  till  next  week.  Let 
us  hear  what  she  has  to  say  for  herself-— what  abridge¬ 
ment  to  pass  away  this  long  winter  night.  The  first  page 
we  open  contains  an  epistle  from  an  Oxford  student. 

I3razen-Nosc  College,  Oct,  1831. 

“  Dear  Mother, 

Your  anger  to  soften, 

At  last  I  sit  down  to  indite,— 

’  Tis  clear  I  am  wrong  very  often. 

Since  ’tis  true  I  so  seldom  do  write. 

But  now  I’ll  be  silent  no  longer. 

Pro  and  Con  all  my  deeds  I’ll  disclose, — 

All  the  pros  in  my  verse  I’ll  make  strongei’, 

And  hide  all  the  cons  in  my  prose, 

“  You  told  me  in  coming  to  College, 

To  dip  into  boohs  and  excel  ; 

M  by,  the  tradesmen  themselves  must  acknowledge, 
Trc  dipt  into  books  pretty  w'cll. 

“  I'lie  advice  yon  took  pleasure  in  giving 
I  o  direct  me,  is  sure  to  succeed  ; 

And  I  think  you’ll  confess  1  am  living 
With  very  gnat  credit  indeed. 


“  I  wait  on  the  Reverend  Doctors, 

Whose  friendship  you  told  me  to  seek ; 

And  as  for  the  two  learn’d  Proctors, 

They’ve  call'd  for  me  twice  in  a  week. 

‘‘  Indeed,  we’ve  got  intimate  lately, 

And  I  seldom  can  pass  down  the  street, 

But  their  kindness  surprises  me  greatly, 

For  they  stop  me  whenever  we  meet  I 

“  My  classics,  with  all  their  old  stories, 

I  now  very  closely  pursue,-— 

And  ne’er  read  the  Ilemedia  Amoris, 

Without  thinking,  dear  mother,  of  you  ! 

“  Of  Virgil  I’ve  more  than  a  smatter. 

And  Horace  I’ve  nearly  by  heart ; 

But,  though  famed  for  his  smartness  and  satire, 

1  le’s  not  quite  so  easy  as  Smart, 

“  English  bards  I  admire  every  tittle, 

And  dote  on  poetical  lore  ; 

And  though  yet  I’ve  studied  but  J Attic, 

I  hop(»  to  be  master  of  Moore, 

“  You’ll  see,  from  the  nonsense  I’ve  written. 

That  my  devils  are  none  of  the  J3lues  ; 

That  I’m  jdayful  and  gay  as  a  kitten. 

And  nearly  as  fond  of  the  muse. 

Bright  puns  (Oh  I  how  crossly  y^ou  bore  ’em  !) 

I  scatter  while  logic  I  cram  ; 

For  Euclid  and  Puns  asinorum. 

We  leave  to  the  Johnians  of  Cam* 

‘‘  My  pony,  in  spite  of  my  chidings, 

Is  skittish  and  shy  as  can  be ; 

Not  Yorkshire,  with  all  its  three  ridings, 

Is  half  such  a  shier  as  he. 

‘‘  I  wish  he  were  stronger  and  larger, 

For  in  truth  I  must  candidly^  own. 

He  is  far  the  most  moderate  charger 

In  this  land  of  high  chargers,  I’ve  known  ! 

My  doubts  of  profession  have  vanish’d, 

I’ll  tell  you  the  cause  when  we  meet ; 

Church,  army,  and  bar,  1  have  banish’d. 

And  now  only  look  to  the  Fleet  ! 

“  Come  down  then  when  slimmer  is  gilding 
Our  gardens,  our  trees,  and  our  founts  ; 

I’ll  give  you  accounts  of  each  building, — 

How  you’ll  wonder  at  all  my  accounts  ! 

‘‘  Come  down  when  the  soft  winds  are  sighing; 

Come  down— Oh,  you  shall  and  you  must, — 

Come  down,  when  the  dust<clouds  are  flying, — 

Dear  mother— Come  down  with  the  dust!" 

We  turn  from  the  classic  haunts  of  Oxford  to  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  a  country  fair.  Only  fancy,  gentle  reader,  a 
good  elderly  lady,  rather  deaf,  pushing  through  its  crowds, 
and  piecing  together  the  strange  medley  of  words  which 
penetrate  at  intervals  to  her  tympanum. 

WONDERFFL  EXHIBITIONS  AT  A  COUNTRY  FAIR. 

“  Walk  up,  walk  up,  haii  see  the  vunderful  dwarf, 

honly  six  hinches  igh,  who - daily  devours  ten  cart-loads 

of  hay,  besides  wat  the  coinp’iiy  pleases  to  give  iin. 

“  This  way,  man  in,  make  way  for  the  ladies  just  to 

step  upon  the - fine  strawberries  and  cream  here,  and 

hot  mi  nee- pies. 

I  “  Here  you  will  see  for  one  penny,  the  unappy  man  us 
vas  ang’d  for  murdering  of--' —the  vunderful  diamond 
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beetle  with  three  hundred  pair  of  heyes  and  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pair  of  orns. 

“  Hin  this  ere  hexhibition,  is  the  great  Hirish  giant, 
measuring  twenty  feet  in  ite,  weighing  seven  hundred 

weight,  and  who - will  dance  a  hornpipe  in  the  palm  of 

hany  one’s  hand  as  likes. 

“  This  is  the  famous  sapient  pig  Toby,  as  can  tell  the 

pretty  young  vimen  their  sweathearts’  names,  and - 

though  born  vithout  heither  harms  or  legs,  can  write  a 
beautiful  hand  with  the  mouth,  and  vurks  chain-stitch 
and  hembroid’ry. 

“  A  most  helegantest  Hingy  parrot - who  was  hanged 

for  the  murder  of  his  hunfortnet  vife,  and  the  rope  break¬ 
ing  from  his.  weight,  he  recovered  after  hanging  a  fort¬ 
night  in  the  severe  frost,  and  having  one  of  his  arms  torn 
off  by  the  ravenous  Russiay  wolves. 

“  Ilere  you  may  see  the  deep  and  bloody  tragedy  of 
Romeo  and — ^ — gingerbread  nuts,  gentlemen,  nice  spiced 
nuts,  I  assure  ye. 

“  Maum,  I  recommends  this  oyster-knife  to  your  no¬ 
tice,  ’cause  besides  opening  the  oysters,  it - plays  upon 

three  instruments  at  once,  balancing  glasses  of  water  on 
the  nose,  forehead,  and  both  feet. 

“  Come  an  see  the  vunderful  fat  hox,  whose  fore-leg 

alone - can  write  the  song  of  ‘  Rule  Britannia’  on  a 

silver  sixpins. 

“  This  is  a  view  of  the  North  Pole  and  the  hice  moun¬ 
tains,  vere  it  halways  freezes - all  ot,  all  ot,  all  ot. 

“  Try  your  hand  in  the  lucky  bag,  maum,  and  ye’ll  get 

siimmut  o’  wally,  as  it  contains - hall  the  wenemous 

sarpins  of  Ilaffricky,  with  sentepies,  crocodiles,  scorpins, 
and  other  beasts,  too  noomerus  to  raenshin,  all  alive. 

“  Them  as  would  like  to  see  the  woracious  and  rav’nous 
hanimals  fed,  must  come  at  ten  o’clock  hat  night,  van  ve 
gives  uin  large  buckets  of— —wax  dolls  a  haypenny  a- 
piece,  and  big  uns  at  a  penny. 

“  Here  is  the  clever  calculating  boy  as  never  is  wrong, 
and  who  has  been  known,  in  the  spase  of  two  hours,  to 

- tell  the  hour  by  looking  at  a  watch  and  scraping 

with  his  fore-paw,  without  bridle  or  saddle  hon  him. 

‘‘  The  beautiful  and  helegant  white-haired  Abbeener, 

ladies  and  gentlemen,  she  has  pink  heyes - five  horns 

and  seven  legs,  with  the  head  turned  the  wrong  way. 

“  Your  new  bonnet,  my  dear,  would  be  improved  if 

you’d  stick  on  one  side - the  jaw-bone  of  a  whale  sixty 

feet  long,  an  all’s  tuth  in  the  front,  and  a  vunderful  mer¬ 
maid  with  a  comb  in  her  hand. 

“  Here  you  may  see  the  hactive  young  Chinese  as  jumps 

hover  at  once - the  whole  city  of  London,  with  the 

shopmen  stannin  at  their  doors,  and  the  smoke  comin 
from  the  chimneys,  all  as  naitral  as  life. 

“  Here’s  a  coorosity !— the  hextraonary  Hameriky  sar- 
pint  as  daily  devours - poison  for  rats,  mole-traps,  pla¬ 

ted  candlesticks,  and  cheap  second-hand  coal-skuttles. 

“  Walk  in  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  see  the 

lamed  canary-bird  Dicky - who  balances  a  cart-wheel 

on  his  nose,  swallows  ten  real  swords,  and  lastly,  will 
have  a  block  of  stone,  weighing  three  tons,  placed  on  his 
breast,  and  broken  with  sixty  sledge-hammers.” 

These  specimens  give  a  pretty  fair  notion  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  volume,  and  the  plates  are  still  better  than 
the  literary  matter. 


OUR  STUDY  TABLE. 

The  Social  Sf/stein :  a  Treatise  on  the  Principle  of  Ex- 
chanye.  By  John  Gray.  8vo.  Pp.  374.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  William  Tait.  I^ndon  ;  l^ongrnan  and  Co. 
1831. 

History  of  the  Civil  ITrtr.^  of  Ireland,  from  the  Anylo- 
Nonnafi  Invasion,  till  the  Union  of  this  Country  with 
Great  Pritain.  By  W.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.  Vol.  I. 
{Constable's  Miscellany,  Vol,  /.XX///,)  Edin¬ 


burgh  :  Constable  and  Co.  London ;  Hurst  and 
Chance.  1831. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Progressive  Improvement  and  Present 
State  of  Manufactures  in  Metal,  Vol.  I.  Iron  and 
Steel,  {Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  Vol,  XX/ F.) 
London:  Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

Maturini  Corderii  Colloquiorum  Centuria  Selecta,  Se¬ 
cundum  editionem  Gulielmi  Willymot.  Editio 
Nova,  summa  cur  a  recensita,  pluribusque  locis  emcn- 
data,  necnon  Vocabulario  instrucla,  A  Georgio  Milli¬ 
gan.  Edinburgi :  Sumptibus  Oliver  et  Boyd,  apud 
quos  veneunt.  Et  Londini :  apud  Simpkin  et  Mar¬ 
shall.  1831. 

Our  “  Novelist”  treats  of  “  kindred  and  cognate  mat¬ 
ter” — our  chapters  on  Annuals  are  devoted  to  a  class  of 
works,  which  coming,  like  Christmas,  only  once  a-year, 
deserve,  like  it,  a  special  welcome — our  “  Study  Table” 
contains  all  and  every  thing.  It  is  a  sort  of  “  Peter’s 
Net,”  and  we  have  a  month’s  mind  to  confer  that  title 
upon  it,  now  that  he  who  might  more  worthily  have 
worn  it,  has  evaporated  quietly  with  the  Englishman. 
That  Magazine,  by  no  means  the  least  in  our  dear  favour, 
might  much  more  aptly  have  been  termed  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  Like  him,  it  sprung  at  once  upon  our  view 
—a  goodly  and  gloriously  rigged  vessel,  and,  after  stem¬ 
ming  the  surge  for  a  while,  evanished  noiselessly.  Like 
him,  too,  it  was  given  to  cruising  about  the  Cape,  and 
sailing  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  Peace  be  with  its  me¬ 
mory.  We  do  not  pray  that  the  earth  may  press  lightly 
upon  its  bosom,  but  we  do  pray  that  its  stock  on  hand 
may  press  lightly  upon  the  “  bosom’s  lords”  of  its  pro¬ 
prietors.  But  to  our  task. 

Who  comes  first  ?  John  Gray  and  his  Social  System.  Mr 
Gray  is  a  man  of  ardent  and  sanguine  temperament — a 
keen  speculator  and  projector — seldom  teased  with  doubts, 
and  recking  little  of  impediments.  His  intellect  has  con¬ 
siderable  range  and  power.  But  he  wants  clearness,  and, 
above  all,  he  wants  methodical  and  systematic  habits  of 
arrangement.  Nor  have  his  studies  been  very  extensive. 
He  sees  the  failures  of  others  better  than  how  they  are 
to  be  amended.  His  social  system  is  a  plan  for  obviating 
the  slacknesses  under  which  commerce  labours,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  an  artificial  system  of  society  for  that  which  has 
hitherto  obtained.  Demand,  we  all  know,  is  the  first 
cause  of  production.  But,  in  an  old  established  society, 
where  capital  has  been  accumulated,  and  where  labourers 
have  multiplied,  production  often  precedes  the  demand. 
This  produces  gluts,  beggary,  and  bankruptcy.  By  an 
ingenious  play  upon  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  these 
evils  might  be  avoided,  could  we  arrange  matters  so  that 
production  should  create  demand.  This  paradox,  this  quib¬ 
bling  problem,  has  Mr  Gray  gravely  attempted  to  solve.  He 
has  drawn  uji  a  scheme,  by  which  this  inversion  of  the 
laws  of  nature  may  be  effected.  He  has  engaged  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down.  Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the 
result  of  his  lucubrations,  it  is  however  but  justice  to  say, 
that  though  by  no  means  an  accurate,  he  is  a  daring  and 
vigorous  thinker.  No  one  can  read  his  book  without 
having  new  ideas  suggested,  or  being  brought  to  look  upon 
something  in  a  new  light.  Mr  Gray  expresses  himself 
strongly,  but  of  this  he  is  himself  aware,  and  his  confes¬ 
sion  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  manly  traits  of 
character  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. 

The  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland  is  a  warning  page  in  his¬ 
tory.  We  have  remanded  Mr  Taylors  book  to  our  study 
table  only  until  such  time  as  the  whole  of  it  is  before 
us.  He  is  one  who  perceives  the  chain  of  causation 
which  links  the  events  in  a  nation’s  story,  and  as  such  we 
honour  him.  More  of  him  erelong. 

“  Lardner’s  Metallic  Treatise  ”  is  a  worthy  successor 
of  that  with  which  he  has  formerly  favoured  us  on  the 
“  Silk  Trade  and  Manufacture.” 

We  are  old-fashioned  enough  still  to  prefer  Cordery  to 
the  numerous  competitors  that  have  of  late  years  been 
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striving  to  remove  him  from  the  station  which  he  has 
so  long  occupied  in  the  classical  school-room.  The  two 
leading  objections  urged  against  our  favourite,  are — that 
he  is  inelegant,  and  that  he  is  diHicult.  Now,  as  to  the 
lirst  charge,  we  admit  that  ('orderius  is  not  Cicero. 
But  why  should  he  ?  lie  supplies  all  that  is  required 
at  his  hands — plenty  of  vocables,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  usual  forms  and  constructions  of  the  language. 
The  idea  that  a  boy’s  Latin ity  will  he  tainted  by  the 
barbarisms  of  Cordery — which,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are 
certainly  few  and  far  between — is  too  absurd  to  require 
a  formal  refutation.  As  to  the  second  charge,  we  deny 
that  our  author  presents  any  greater  difficulties  than 
ought  to  be  encountered  by  the  Latin  tyro  who  is  under 
proper  tuition ;  nay,  we  are  confident  that  a  boy  will  in¬ 
finitely  rather  fight  his  way  through  a  whole  ceniurij  of 
colloquies,  suited  to  his  youthful  taste,  and  calculated  to 
impress  useful  lessons  on  his  mind,  than  decipher  a  series 
of  detached  phrases  and  sentences,  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  must  be  destitute  of  the  interest  which  is 
calculated  to  render  labour  light.  The  edition  of  Cor¬ 
dery,  now  before  us,  has  been  prepared  with  more  care 
than  is  usu.ally  bestowed  on  similar  works.  Mr  Milli¬ 
gan  has  subjected  the  text  to  a  critical  examination,  and 
has  rectified  not  a  few  errors  which  had  escaped  the 
notice,  or,  at  least,  had  not  received  the  correction,  of 
former  editors.  The  quantities  are  marked  on  such 
syllables  as  are  likely  to  be  mispronounced  by  beginners, 
who  are  thus  prevented  from  forming  liabits  ol*  inaccu¬ 
racy,  which  it  is  difficult  afterwards  to  correct.  The 
Vocabulary  IS  executed  on  a  very  judicious  plan.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  collection  of  vague  and  general  meanings,  the 
scholar  will  here  find  what  is  necessary  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Text ;  while  the  derivation  and  composition 
of  the  words  are  presented  in  a  very  distinct  and  per¬ 
spicuous  manner.  We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
recommending  the  present  edition  of  Cordery  as  the  best 
that  has  yet  appeared  for  the  use  of  schools. 

FIXE  ARTS.  i 

Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Pattle  of 

Wattrloo.  Painted  by  D.  Wilkie.  Engraved  by 

Burnet. 

Panoramic  View  round  the  Regent's  Parh.  From  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Richard  Morris.  London.  R.  Ackermann. 
1831.  I 

Scrap-Title.  London.  R.  Ackermann.  1831.  ! 

A  Portrait.  Drawn  by  Gordon.  Lithographed  by 

Samuel  Leith. — A  Map  of  Athens  and  its  Environs. 

Drawn  and  Lithographed  by  Samuel  Leith. — &c.  &c. 
Banff.  1831. 

\\hen  we  saw  the  etching  of  the  engraving  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  we  felt  that  the  engraver 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  artist.  But  we  trembled 
lest  this  genial  apjirehension  should  disappear  in  the 
filling  up.  \V  e  have  been  agreeably  disappointed. 
Burnet  has  given  us  a  fac-simile  of  Wilkie  in  every  thing  | 
hut  colour,  and  has  thus  raised  himself  even  above  his 
own  high  station  in  the  art  of  engraving. 

trom  \V  ilkie  to  a  Panorama  is — it  is  needless  to  deny  j 
it — a  tumble,  and  a  pretty  considerable  tumble  too,  we  \ 
guess.  It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  say,  now  that 
We  have  found  our  feet  again,  that  the  situation  is  at  all 
unpleasant.  See  !  there  is  Harrow”,  of  classical  associa¬ 
tions  ;  and  Primrose  Hill,  of  pastoral  memory ;  and 
Hampstead,  crowned  by  a  living  halo  of  talent !  What 
more  would  you  have?  Turn  round,  and  you  see  at 
one  glance  all  the  varieties  of  London’s  modern  archi-  , 
tecture — and  if  that  do  not  give  you  a  surfeit,  we  know 
not  what  will. 

_  Scrap-  Title.”  Our  love  of  scrap-books  is  on  record. 

his  title  is  most  characteristic.  It  includes  every  thing,  i 
and  every  thing  is  in  the  foreground.  No  toning  down 
^0  give  harmony  to  the  whole— every  figure,  animate  or 


inanimate,  seeks  to  be  foremost — just  like  professional 
contributions  to  Albums. 

Not  long  ago,  in  reviewing  some  ‘‘original  songs’*  by  a 
lady,  published  by  Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  we  adverted  to 
the  beautiful  style  in  which  the  music  and  titlepage 
ornaments  were  lithographed.  The  map  and  portrait, 
which  stand  fourth  upon  our  list,  are  executed  by  the 
same  ingenious  artist,  Mr  Leith,  of  Banff.  To  natural 
fine  taste,  delicate  accuracy  of  manipulation,  and  consi¬ 
derable  inventive  power,  Mr  Leith  adds  strong  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  feeling  of  art.  He  is,  however,  as  yet,  much  to 
seek  even  in  its  rudiments.  If  no  prudential  considera¬ 
tions  intervene,  we  should  like  to  see  him  pitch  his  tent 
where  a  more  extensive  market  might  offer  more  ade¬ 
quate  rewards  to  his  skill  and  industry,  and  where  con¬ 
verse  with  artists  and  works  of  art,  might  teach  him  to 
turn  his  abilities  to  the  best  account. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  XVHI. 

SITTINGS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  DFXORUM. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Court  sat  as  usual  for  the  de¬ 
spatch  of  business,  wdien  three  young  gentlemen  were 
placed  at  the  bar,  cliarged  with  smoking  cigars  on  the 
pavement  of  Prince’s  Street,  about  the  hour  of  three  in 
the  afternoon,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  public  in 
general,  and  the  ladies  in  particular. 

The  prisoners  admitted  the  smoking,  but  denied  that 
they  were  actuated  by  any  malicious  intention,  or  had 
caused  serious  annoyance  to  any  one.  This  statement 
on  their  part  was  construed  by  the  Court  into  a  plea  of 
Not  Guilty. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Miss  - - ,  residing  in 

York  Place.  Witness  was  taking  her  usual  promenade 
along  Prince’s  Street  on  the  afternoon  specified  in  the 
indictment.  Observed  the  prisoners  advancing  towards 
her.  They  were  walking  arm  in  arm,  and  occupied 
considerably  more  than  the  half  of  the  pavement.  They 
were  smoking  cigars.  Witness  is  always  affected  with 
sickness  and  nausea  when  she  inhales  tobacco  smoke.  In 
passing  the  prisoners  she  could  not  avoid  inhaling  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity.  Witness  felt  extremely  giddy  in  con¬ 
sequence.  She  must  have  fallen,  but  that  she  caught 
hold  of  a  railing,  which  gave  an  officer  then  passing  by 
time  to  come  to  her  assistance.  He  supported  her  till 
the  first  violence  of  her  qualm  subsided,  and  then  assist¬ 
ed  her  home. — Cross-examined  for  the  prisoners.  Is 
not  giddy  on  all  occasions.  Does  not  know  what  a  few 
old  maids  may  say  of  her.  Does  not  care.  Is  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  walk  along  Prince’s  Street  about  the 
same  hour  whenever  the  weather  permits.  Did  not 
know  the  officer’s  name  before  he  came  up  to  assist  her. 
Might  have  seen  him  before.  Had  seen  liim  before. 
Why  should  she  seek  to  attract  his  notice?  Being  asked 
whether  upon  her  oath  she  did  not  feign  sickness  in  order 
to  attract  his  attention,  witness  said  she  would  answer 
no  impertinent  questions.  Being  reminded  by  the  Court 
that  she  was  called  there  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  she 
asked  why  they  thought  she  wished  to  attract  the  officer 
when  there  were  so  many  other  men  on  the  street. 
Being  told  this  was  no  answer,  she  begged  to  assure  the 
Court  that  she  had  felt  giddy  in  real  earnest,  and  very 
giddy  too.  It  was  no  sham  sickness. 

Lieutenant - was  the  next  witness.  On  the  after¬ 

noon  libelled  he  was  walking  along  Prince’s  Street.  He 
observed  a  young  lady  (bowing  to  the  last  witness)  sup¬ 
porting  herself  by  a  railing,  and  looking  very  pale.  Vo¬ 
lunteered  his  assistance.  She  complained  of  sickness  ill 
consequence  of  inhaling  the  fumes  of  a  cigar.  Witness 
saw  her  home.  —  Cross-examined  for  the  prisoners. 
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Thought  the  young  lady  really  unwell.  I^id  not  observe 
any  coachman,  porter,  police-officer,  or  chimney-sweep, 
smoking  at  the  time.  Witness  might  be  about  twenty 
yards  from  last  witness  when  he  first  observed  her.  The 
prisoners  had  already  passed  her.  There  might  at  that 
time  be  one  or  more  persons  between  witness  and  the 
young  lady.  She  was  not  at  that  time  clinging  to  the 
rails.  She  advanced,  without  any  perceptible  stagger  in 
her  gait.  When  she  reached  within  a  loot  of  witness, 
she  reeled  to  one  side  and  c«iught  hold  of  the  railing. 
Had  observed  her  on  Prince’s  Street  more  than  once. 
When  asked  if  she  had  ever  looked  at  him  ptarticularly 
in  passing,  the  witness  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar,  smiled 
faintly,  and  said  that  was  a  delicate  question.  The  in¬ 
terrogation  being  repeated,  he  declined  answering.  Did 
not  think  the  lady  at  all  tight-laced. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  closed  here,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners  proceeded  to  lead  the  exculpa¬ 
tory  proof. 

Miss  C—  N— .  Is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  her 
friends  in  Edinburgh.  Is  esteemed  a  beauty  at  home.  Has 
frequently  smoked  a  cigar  of  an  evening  in  the  principal 
square  of  the  town  where  she  resides.  Never  felt  any 
bad  effects  from  it. — Cross-examined.  Is  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  Came  out  about  eight  years  ago. 
Has  been  told  by  her  mamma  that  she  has  played  her 
cards  ill.  Does  not  know  whether  mamma  alluded  to 
the  cigar-smoking  in  particular. 

— -  - ,  Esq.  Is  in  the  habit  of  passing  along 

Prince’s  Street  at  least  once  every  day.  lias  frequently 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth  on  these  occasions. '  Never  was 
challenged  for  the  practice,  nor  ever  heard  any  lady  com¬ 
plain  of  annoyance. — Cross-examined.  ’  By  ‘  challenged 
means  called  out.  Is  not  always  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  when  he  is  called.  Has  uniformly  been  on  horse¬ 
back  when  smoking  along  the  street.  Has  not  been 
much  in  the  company  of  ladies  lately. 

- ,  confectioner.  Prince’s  Street.  Has  fre¬ 
quently  seen  yonng 'gentlemen  smoking  along  Prince’s 
Street  during  the  day.*  '  Thinks  the  tobacco  they  use 
infinitely  less  noisome  than '  that  used  by  the  chairmen 
at  the  corners  of  the  'street.  Knows  ithat  many  of  the 
chairmen  smoke,  but' never  knew  any  of  them  quarrelled 
for  the  practice.  Thinks  smoking  on  the  streets  during 
the  day  a  practice  attended'  with  the'  most  beneficial 
consequences. —  Cross-examined.  When  he  spoke  of 
beneficial  consequences,  witness  meant  to  himself  of 
course.  Many  ladies  stepped  into  his  shop  to. avoid  an 
approaching  cigar,  who,  but  for  their  dread  of  it,  would 
have  passed  on.  More  of  his  commodities  were  thus 
disposed  of. 

Lachlan  M‘LRchlan,  chairman.  Has  his  stand  at  the 
corner  of  St  Andrew’s  Street  and  Prince’s  Street.  The 
catty  is  seldom  out  of  his  mouth.  Has  often  laid  it 
aside  to  go  with  a  comrade  to  carry  a  lady  to  a  ball. 
Never  heard  any  complaints,  nor  found  his  custom 
diminished  in  consequence. 

-  - )  Esq.  »  Smokes  eternally.  Before  going 

into  company  or  the  Theatre.  Knows  the  first  witness 
as  well  as  he  does  his  best  pointer,  and  sees  her  a  d — d 
deal  oftener.  Has  often  gone  into  her  company  imme¬ 
diately  after  smoking.  Never  heard  her  complain  of 
his  breath  ;  but  has  often  found  difficulty  in  throwing 
her  off.  Witness  has  an  income  of  L.  10,000  per  annum. 
Knows  the  prisoners  by  sight.  Though  smart  enough 
fellows  in  their  way,  they  are  jioor  devils. 

Allred - ,  Esq.,  addressed  the  Court  for  the  prose¬ 

cution.  The  learned  gentleman  contended  that  the  case 
before  them  clearly  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
honours.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  cited  several 
passages  from  the  celebrated  statute  of  .Tames  I.,  entituled 
Counterblaste  to  Tobacco.”  He  also  cited  a  long  list 
of  precedents  from  Decker  and  Jonson,  temp,  Jacob,, 
and  from  Steele  and  Addison,  temp.  An,  He  expatiated 
on  the  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  effects  of  smoking. 


The  crime  of  the  prisoners,  however,  consisteii  in  induK 
ging  an  improper  propensity  to  the  discomfort  of  others. 
That  they  had  done  this  was  clear  from  the  testimony  of 

Miss - and  the  gallant  officer.  The  former  had 

positively  declared  that  she  had  become  indisposed  in 
consequence  of  inhaling  the  noxious  vapours ;  and  the 
other  corroborated  her  testimony.  The  cross-examination 
had  not  shaken  this  evidence  in  the  least  degree,  and  the 
proof  led  by  the  prisoners  in  exculpation  was  most 
irrelevant — the  learned  counsel  wondered  that  the  Court 
had  permitted  it.  Whenever  it  did  bear  upon  the 
question  at  issue,  it  tidd  against  the  prisoners.  The 
young  lady  whom  they  had  called,  virtually  admitted 
that  she  had  lost  her  chance  of  a  husband  in  consequence 
of  her  smoking.  If  his  learned  brother  denied  this,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  show  some  other  cause  ;  and  bv 
so  doing,  he  would  show  his  own  witness  to  be  levi 
macula  notata,  and  unfit  to  be  believed.  Then,  again, 
the  very  respectable  confectioner  had  proved,  that  ladies 
;  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  refuge  from  professed  smokers 
— thus  establishing  the  practice  to  be  a  nuisance.  The 
learned  counsel  called  with  assurance  for  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  remarked,  that  his 
learned  brother  had  assurance  enough  for  any  thing. 
Never  knew  a  case  break  down  more  completely.  It 
was  evident  that  the  lady’s  pretended  sickness  was  merely 
a  ruse  de  guerre,  to  afford  the  gallant  officer — who 
certainly  Avas  a  man  worth  a  fair  lady’s  eye — a  pretext 
for  introducing  himself.  Evidence  had  been,  moreover, 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  tending  to  establish, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  practice  of  smoking  along 
the  streets  by  daylight  was  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
commerce ;  in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  noways 
annoying  to  the  community  at  large ;  in  the  third  place, 
that  it  was  not  always  disagreeable  to  the  lady  who  was 
said  to  have  been  injured.  With  assurance  at  least  as 
strong  as  that  of  his  learned  brother,  he  looked  for  a 
verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  Senior  Judge  next  addressed  the  jury,  nearly  as 
follows  : — It  is  my  duty,  gentlemen,  to  inform  you  what 
is  the  law  in  this  case,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  suggest 
to  you  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  evidence  you  ha\T 
heard.  The  law  you  must  take  from  me — my  criticism 
on  the  evidence  you  will  receive  just  as  if  it  came  from 
one  of  yourselves.  Some  of  my  respected  brethren,  who 
judge  in  a  court  which  sits  not  far  hence,  seem  to  enter¬ 
tain  most  absurd  notions  respecting  their  right  to  dictate 
to  juries  in  matters  of  evidence,  and  have  not  unfre- 
quently  committed  themselves  in  a  most  painful  manner; 
but  nothing  of  that  kind,  I  assure  you,  shall  ever  occur 
here.  Nay,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  influence  of  our 
example,  and  a  desire  to  share  in  the  respect  freely  paid 
to  us,  may,  erelong,  induce  them  to  amend. 

First,  as  to  the  law.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  has  gone  rather  too  fai*,  in  endeavouring  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  smoking  tobacco  is  in  all  cases  criminal. 
Even  though  the  statute  and  decisions  he  has  quoted 
were  incontrovertible,  they  do  not  extend  to  Scotland, 
which  on  this  point — as  on  most  others — has  derived 
most  of  its  law  from  Holland.  But  even  in  England, 
the  statute  has  never  been  recognised  by  the  courts,  while 
the  cases  of  Milton  and  Newton  establish  doctrines  which 
consiilerably  modify  those  exjiressed  in  the  decisions 
quoted  by  the  learned  counsel.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
must  therefore  rest  upon  the  conclusion  it  shall  come  to 
regarding  the  question,  whether  smoking  in  the  public 
street  in  open  day  be  a  nuisance  ?  If  so,  it  must  be 
abated.  That  smoking,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
a  most  proper  and  praiseworthy  action,  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  otherwise  it  never  could  have  been  sanction¬ 
ed  by  so  many  divines,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  and  Cal- 
vinistic.  Nor  would  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  have 
permitted  the  foundation  of  an  institution — the  Cigai 
Divan^solely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  branch 
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of  Iminaiiity.  •  It  appears,  however,  most  satisfactorily 
from  tlie  evidence  you  have  this  day  heard,  that  the 
practice  of  smoking  on  the  streets  at  noon-day  is  attended 
with  inconvenience  and  discomfort  to  many  respectable 
individuals.  The  Court  infers  this  from  the  very  dis¬ 
tinct  evidence  of  the  respectable  confectioner,  whose  soups 
and  pates  we  all  .admire.  If  ladies  take  refuge  in  his 
shop  from  cigars— altliough  certainly  the  place  has  strong 
attractions  without  any  such  motive — cigars  must  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  at  the  hours  when  ladies  haunt  that  district 
of  the  town.  I  am  noways  moved  by  the  evidence  of 
the  young  gentleman  w'ho,  it  seems,  smokes  on  horseback. 
^Vhen  a  man  mounts  his  hobby,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  to 
him,  and  wlien  he  gets  on  his  high  horse,  it  is  dangerous. 
As  little  do  I  regard  the  evidence  of  the  chairman,  who 
speaks  in  accordance  with  his  own  limited  notions  and 
vulgar  senses.  What  can  he  know  of  the  delicate  noses 
of  ladies  ? 

Such,  then,  is  the  law  of  the  case.  Smoking  in  places 
of  public  resort  during  the  day  is  a  crime,  and  punish¬ 
able.  The  only  question  that  remains  is — whether  this 
guilt  has  been  brought  home  to  the  prisoners.  You 
will  observe,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  that  there  is  only 
one  witness  who  swears  to  the  fact  of  the  smoking. 
That  is  the  young  lady.  The  gallant  officer  might  have 
confirmed  her  testimony  on  this  point,  but  he  was  not 

({ucstioned  as  to  it.  Now,  the  credibility  of  Miss - 

is  much  shaken  by  the  circumstance,  that  there  is  strong 
reason  to  suspect  she  was  not  indisposed  at  all.  After 
the  prisoners  passed  her,  she  must  have  walked  at  least 
ten  yards  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  indisposi¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  something  very  suspicious  in  the 
understanding  that  seems  to  liave  existed  between  her 
and  the  gallant  officer  who  flew  to  her  assistance.  The 
suspicions  of  tlie  Court  are  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in 
other  instances  she  had  endured  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
recent  tobacco,  without  any  perceptible  suffering.  Had 
the  forms  of  Court  allowed  us  to  register  the  plea  of  the 
prisoners  as  it  was  at  first  framed,  their  own  admission 
would  have  condemned  them,  but  we  arc  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  viewing  it  as  a  simple  asseveration  of  inno¬ 
cence,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  you  must  look  to 
the  evidence  alone. 

The  Jury,  without  quitting  the  box,  returned  a  verdict 
of — Not  Proven. 

Before  dismissing  the  prisoners  from  the  bar,  the 
Judge  reminded  them  that  they  did  not  quit  the  Court 
with  a  clear  character.  Should  they,  or  any  others,  ever 
be  convicted  on  a  similar  charge,  they  might  rest  assured 
that  confiscation  of  cigars,  tobacco,  meerschaums,  &c.  &c., 
would  be  the  slightest  punishment  of  their  offence.  The 
penalty  might  even  be  increased,  if  they  conducted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  like  truculent  manner  they  had  done  to-day. 
ihe  Court  had  observed  them  striving  to  stare  down  the 
ficst  witness  by  means  of  their  lorgnettes^  and,  had  she 
appeared  a  person  in  the  least  degree  likely  to  be  discom¬ 
posed  by  such  treatment,  would  certainly  have  interposed 
Ju  her  defence.  Lastly,  the  venerable  president  reminded 
them,  that  perseverance  in  such  conduct  might  bring 
them  within  the  grasp  of  another  and  sterner  law,  and 
affectionately  adjured  them  to  remember  that  they  stood 
the  eye  of  Providence,  and  of  the  police  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.” 


OMISSIONS  OF  iMR  SOUTHEY. 

No.  I. 

SIR  RICHARD  FANSIIAWE. 

On  looking,  the  other  night,  into  IMr  Southey’s  recent 
'olume  ot  Selections  from  the  early  English  Poets,  I  was 
Juuch  disappointed  to  find  that  he  had  passed  over  an  old 
^vourite  of  mine  without  the  smallest  notice,  1  mean  Sir 
•chard  Fanshawe  ;  who  is  best  known,  perhaps,  from 
spirited  translation  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  but  who  de¬ 


serves  much  more  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  for  several 
original  poems,  of  considerable  beauty  and  sweetness. 
Sir  Richard’s  genius,  I  will  readily  admit,  was  not  of 
the  highest  order,  but  I  think  it  w'as,  at  least,  high 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
minor  poets  of  the  bright  era  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  as 
there  were  “  giants  in  those  days” — a  minor  theii  may 
have  been  tall  enough  to  fill  the  place  of  a  major  7wit\ 
At  all  events,  I  shall  be  bold  to  assert,  and  shall  im¬ 
mediately  set  about  proving  my  assertion,  that  there 
are,  at  least,  four  or  five  individuals  who  have  passed 
muster  before  Mr  Southey,  on  his  recent  review-day — 
ay,  and  four  or  five  w'ho  have  been  drafted  to  his  grena¬ 
dier  corps,  who  stand,  even  with  the  aid  of  their  military 
boots,  shorter  by  several  inches,  than  iny  old  favourite 
in  his  trunk  hose.  Before  applying  the  measure,  and 
putting  Sir  Richard  through  liis  exercise,  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  as  w’ell,  since  Air  Southey  has  chosen  to  say 
nothing  about  him,  to  tell  such  of  your  readers  as  may 
not  know— who  he  was,  and  when  he  lived. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  then,  was  the  and  last  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe  of  Ware  Park,  and  was  born  in 
1607.  Of  his  nine  elder  brothers  I  know  no  more  than 
any  one  else.  Sir  Henry,  the  father,  appears  to  have’ 
been  an  industrious,  hale  old  gentleman,  who  went  on 
progressively  improving  his  powers,  and  ultimately  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  his  latest  production  his  heM — by  no 
means  a  more  common  case  in  those  days  than  the  present. 
Richard,  the  Benjamin  of  the  family,  thought,  as  his 
eldest  brother  had  a  title,  that  the  youngest  should  not  he 
behind  him,  and  determined  to  earn  one  for  himself,  lie 
studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  made  the  grand  tour, 
entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple,  andisoon  became 
w'ell  known  for  his  learning  and  talents.  Partly  from  his 
abilities,  but  chiefiy  no  doubt  through  his  father’s  interest 
at  court,  he  was,  in  16Bj,  sent  to  Aladrid,  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  resident  minister,  and  remained  there  for  six 
years,  during  which  period  the  Spanish  , and  IWtuguese 
poets  seem  to  have  excited  much  ^of  his  admiration  ; 
for,  besides  several  smaller  versions. Jrom  their  works 
scattered  through  his  writings,  .hertrauslated  ,thei  whole 
of  the  Lusiad.  On  his  recall,  in  1611,  he  took  auiactivc 
part,  on  the  royal  side,  in  the  civiLwars  which)  then 
broke  out ;  and  having  attended  the  King  to  Oxford,  in 
1644*,  the  alumnus  of  Cambridge  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  rival  uuiversity.  Whether 
this  mark  of  distinction  furnishes  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  his  learning,  or  whether  he  owed  it  to  the 
good  company  he  kept,  1  shall  not  stop  to  enquire.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom  he  attended  in  all  his  wanderings,  till  he 
(then  Dr  Fanshawe)  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
WoTcester.  His  imprisonment  was  shortened  by  ill  health, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  go  at  large. 
On  Cromwell’s  death,  he  joined  the  King  at  Breda,  who 
testified  his  pleasure  at  meeting  him,  by  conferring  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  after  the  restora¬ 
tion,  besides  other  snug  things,  he  stept  into  Milton’s 
shoes  as  Latin  secretary,  and  continued  in.  high  favour 
till  his  death,  which  happened  suddeidy  in  1664,  at 
Madrid,  whither  he  had  been  sent  as  ambassador,  and 
where  he  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

Besides  some  small  original  pieces,  and  his  traiiHlationa 
of  the  Imsiad  and  the  Pastor  Fido,  he  published  versions 
of  part  of  the  .Eneid,  and  of  several  odes  of  Horace.  A 
posthumous  volume,  containing  a  variety  of  occasional 
poems,  was  printed  after  his  death. 

There  are  no  very  distinctive  features  of  originality  in 
Fanshawe’s  poetry,  though  I  think,  if  he  had  applied 
himself  more  constantly  to  it  than  his  active  life  per¬ 
mitted,  he  might  have  attained  considerable  eminence. 
His  leaning  in  taste  was  evidently  towards  the  poets  ol 
a  prior  age.  He  speaks  the  language  ot  Spenser  and 
Fletcher,  rather  than  that  of  Dryden  and  \V  aller,  and 
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might,  if  he  had  chosen,  or  rather  if  the  age  had  encou¬ 
raged  him,  have  kept  open  one  at  least  of  the  streams 
of  living  water  which  gushed  down  from  the  great  foun¬ 
tains  of  our  poetry,  but  which  were  all  suddenly  dammed 
up  and  choked  with  weeds,  to  make  way  for  artificial 
aqueducts  and  newfangled  bVench  cisterns.  As  it  was, 
he  merely  brought  a  cupful  or  two  of  the  fresh  beverage 
from  the  open  fields ;  but  even  these,  one  would  think, 
must  have  tasted  sweet  in  the  mouth  after  the  “town- 
water,”  of  which  his  contemporaries  had  been  doomed  to 
swallow  so  largely. 

The  language  of  his  original  poems,  reminds  me  more 
of  Marvel  than  of  any  other  Avriter.  It  has  “  the  dew 
on  it,”  and  possesses  a  certain  delicacy  of  flavour  Avhich 
tells  us  at  once  that  it  is  the  native  and  free  growth  of  his 
own  spirit,  and  not  forced  up  by  artificial  stimulants, — 
just  as  we  can  tell  the  fruit  that  has  been  fed  by  the  dew, 
and  fostered  by  the  sun  and  breeze,  from  the  exotics 
reared  in  our  hothouses.  His  thoughts  are  rather  inge¬ 
nious  and  delicate  than  profound,  and  he  is  apt  at  times 
to  give  them  a  dash  of  quaintness,—- ‘though  seldom  to  an 
unpleasing  degree.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  write  a 
criticism,  but  shall  allow  Sir  Richard  to  plead  his  own 
cause. 

I  may  begin  with  a  passage  from  the  Pastor  Fido,” 
Avhich  shows  great  facility  of  expression,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  a  very  close  and  exact  translation  of  the 
original. 

“  Happy  that  shepherdess,  whom  some  coarse  stuff 
Obscurely  clothes,  yet  clean,  and  just  enough  ! 

Rich  only  in  herself,  and  bravely  drest 
With  Nature’s  ornaments,  which  are  the  best. 

Who  in  sweet  poverty  no  w'ant  doth  know. 

Nor  the  distractions  which  from  riches  grow ; 

Yet,  whatsoever  may  suffice  the  mind 
In  that  estate,  abundantly  doth  find. 

Poor,  hut  content!  She  heeds  not  blazing  stars 
That  threaten  mighty  ones.  Wars,  or  no  wars, 

It  is  all  one  to  her.  Her  battlement 

And  shield  is,  that  she’s  poor — poor,  hut  content ! 

One  only  care  (’tis  a  sweet  care)  doth  keep 
Her  heart  awake.  She  feeds  her  master’s  sheep 
With  pearled  grass,  and  with  her  lovely  eyes 
Some  honest  swain,  that  for  her  beauty  dies ; 

Not  such  as  men  or  gods  choose  to  her  hand. 

But  such  as  Love  did  to  her  choice  commend  ; 

And  in  some  favour’d  shady  myrtle  grove, 

Desires,  and  is  desired  ;  Nor  feels  of  love 
One  spark,  Avhich  unto  him  she  doth  not  shoAV, 

Nor  shows  one  spark  Avith  Avhich  he  doth  not  glow. 
Poor,  hut  content  /” 

The  following  ingenious,  but  quaint  comparison,  is 
from  a  poem,  entitled,  “  A  Canto  of  the  Progress  of 
Learning 

“  As  in  a  torch,  we  see  the  bating  flame 
Unto  its  heavenly  country  doth  aspire. 

But  the  AA^ax  softly  shrinking  from  the  same, 

Makes  it  for  food  from  Heaven  to  retire. 

And  tend  to  earthward  with  descending  fire; 

So,  Wit  is  forced  (some  maintenance  to  get) 

To  stoop  to  earth  against  his  own  desire. 

But  soon  again  the  fruitful  earth  doth  quit, 

To  soar  in  empty  air — Heaven  send  me  better  wit  I” 

But  I  must  hasten  to  give  you  something  supei’ior  to 
these,  Mr  Kditor,  in  case  you  cry  out,  Parturiunt  monies! 
or.  Heaven  send  me  better  Avit !  The  following,  then,  is 
my  prime  favourite  among  all  Sir  Richard’s  poems.  I 
beseech  you  print  it  entire,  or  don’t  print  this  notice  at 
all.  Its  title  is,  “  An  Ode  upon  occasion  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Proclamation  in  the  year  l<i30,  commanding  the  gentry 
to  reside  upon  their  Estates  in  the  country,*'  The  open¬ 
ing  stanzas  will  startle  your  readers  with  the  mention  of 
the  Belgian,  French,  and  Polish  revolutions.  But  the 
prophetic  has  always  accompanied  the  poetic  g;ift» 


“  Now  war  is  all  the  world  about. 

And  every  Avhere  Erynnis  reigns— 

Or  else,  the  torch  so  late  put  out. 

The  stench  remains. 

Holland  for  many  years  hath  been 
Of  Christian  tragedies  the  stage. 

Yet  seldom  hath  she  play'd  a  scene 
Of  bloodier  rage. 

And  France,  that  was  not  long  composed. 
With  civil  drums  again  resounds. 

And  ere  the  old  are  fully  closed. 

Receives  new  wounds. 

What  should  1  tell  of  Polish  bands. 

And  the  bloods  boiling  in  the  North, 

'Gainst  whom  the  fur kd  Russians 

Their  troops  bring  forth 
Only  the  island  Avhich  we  soav, 

(A  Avorld  AAuthout  the  AV'orld,)  so  far 
From  present  Avounds,  it  cannot  show 
An  ancient  scar. 

White  Peace  (the  beautiful’st  of  things) 
Seems  here  her  everlasting  rest 
To  fix,  and  spreads  her  downy  wings 
OA’er  the  nest. 

As  Avheu  great  Jove,  usurping  reign, 

From  the  plagued  Avorld  did  her  exile. 

And  tied  her  Avith  a  golden  chain 
To  one  blest  isle  ; 

Which  in  a  sea  of  plenty  swam. 

And  turtles  sang  on  every  bough, — 

A  safe  retreat  to  all  that  came, 

As  ours  is  now,^ 

Yet  Ave,  as  if  some  foe  Avere  here. 

Leave  the  despised  fields  to  clowns, 

And  come  to  save  ourselves,  as  ’twere. 

In  AA^alled  tOAvns. 

Hither  aa’c  bring  Avives,  babes,  rich  clothes, 
And  gems ;  till  now  my  sovereign 
The  groAviiig  evil  doth  oppose. 

Counting  in  A'ain 
His  care  preserves  us  from  annoy 
Of  enemies,  his  realms  to  invade. 

Unless  he  force  us  to  enjoy 

The  peace  he  made. 

To  roll  themselves  in  envied  leisure, 

He  therefore  sends  the  landed  heirs. 

Whilst  he  proclaims — not  his  own  pleasure 
So  much  as  theirs. 

The  sap  and  blood  o’  the  land  which  fled 
Into  the  root,  and  choked  the  heart, 

Are  bid  their  quickening  power  to  spread 
Through  every  part. 

Oh  !  *twas  an  act  not  for  my  muse 
To  celebrate,  nor  the  dull  age, — 

Until  the  country  air  infuse 
A  purer  rage ! 

And  if  the  fields  as  thankful  proA’c 
For  benefits  received,  as  seed. 

They  will,  to  quit  so  great  a  love, 

A  Virgil  breed 

A  Tityrus,  that  shall  not  cease 
The  Augustus  of  our  world  to  praise 
In  e<iual  verse — author  of  peace 
And  Halcyon  days. 

Nor  let  the  gentry  grudge  to  go 
Into  those  places  Avhence  they  greAV', 

But  think  them  blest  they  may  do  so  ! 

Who  would  pursue 
The  smoky  glory  of  the  toAvn, 

That  may  go  till  his  native  earth. 

And  by  the  shining  fire  sit  doAvn 
Of  his  own  hearth  ? 


Is  not  all  tbi-i  very  curious  ? 
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Free  from  the  griping  scrivener’s  bands, 

And  the  more  biting  mercer’s  books  j 
Free  from  the  bait  of  oiled  hand, 

And  painted  looks. 

The  country,  too,  even  chops  for  rain— 

You  that  exhale  it  by  your  power, 

Let  the  fat  drops  fall  down  again 
In  a  full  shower  ! 

And  you,  bright  beauties  of  the  time. 

That  waste  yourselves  here  in  a  blaze, 

Fix  to  your  orb  and  proper  clime 

Your  wandering  rays. 

Let  no  dark  corner  of  the  land 
Be  unembellish’d  with  one  gem. 

And  those  which  here  too  thick  do  stand, 
Sprinkle  on  them  ! 

Believe  me,  ladies,  you  will  find 
In  that  sweet  life  more  solid  joys, 

More  true  contentment  to  the  mind. 

Than  all  town  toys. 

Xor  Cupid  there  less  blood  doth  spill. 

But  heads  his  shafts  with  chaster  loves. 

Not  feather’d  with  a  sparrow's  quill. 

But  with  a  dove's. 

There  shall  you  hear  the  nightingale. 

The  harmless  syren  of  the  wood  ; 

How  prettily  she  tells  a  tale 

Of  rape  and  blood  ! 

The  lyrick  lark,  with  all  beside 
Of  Nature’s  feather’d  choir  ;  and  all 
The  commonwealth  of  Howers  in  ’ts  pride 
Behold  you  shall. 

The  lily  queen,  the  royal  rose. 

The  gillyflower,  prince  of  the  blood, 

The  courtier  tulip, ’gay  in  clothes, 

The  regal  bud  ; 

The  violet,  purple  senator, — 

Ilowthey  do  mock  the  pomp  of  state, 

And  all  that  at  the  surly  door 

Of  great  ones  wait ! 

'  Plant  trees  you  may,  and  see  them  shoot 
Up  with  your  children,  to  be  served 
To  your  clean  boards,  and  the  fair’s!  fruit 
To  be  preserved  ; 

And  learn  to  use  their  several  gums, — 

'Tis  innocence  in  the  sweet  blood 
Of  cherries,  (tpricochs,  and  plums, 

7o  he  imbrued. 

Is  not  this  perfectly  beautiful  ?  And  is  it  not  strange 
that,  while  we  have  been  inundated  with  reprints  from 
thousands  of  our  old  poets,  not  a  human  being,  so  far  as 
I  hnow,  has  quoted  or  even  mentioned  this  admirable  ode 
"•admirable  alike,  to  my  taste,  for  the  beauty  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  natural  grace  and  sweet- 
of  the  diction  ? 

I  Must  give  you  two  sonnets  before  I  have  done. 

A  ROSE. 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon, 
hat  boots  a  life  that  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee? 
Thou’rt  wondrous  frolic,  being  to  die  so  soon. 

And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee ! 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives, 

Know  then  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane  ; 
ler  the  same  beauty  doth,  in  bloody  leaves, 

I  he  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain  ; 

‘^uie  clown’s  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower. 
It  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn, — - 
And  many  Herods  lie  in  wait  each  hour, 
lo  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  born, — 

‘  force  thy  bud  to  blow, — their  tyrant  breath 
Anticipating  life  to  hasten  death. 

THE  SPRING. 

I  Dose  whiter  lilies,  which  the  early  morn 
Seems  to  have  newly  woven  of  sleaved  silk, 


To  which  (on  banks  of  wealthy  Tagus  born) 

Gold  was  their  cradle,  liquid  pearl  their  milk ; 

These  blushing  roses,  with  ^vhose  virgin  leaves 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes. 

Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives. 

For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes; 

Both  those  and  these  my  Celia’s  pretty  foot 
Trode  up.  But  if  she  should  her  face  display, 

And  fragrant  breast^  they’d  dry  again  to  the  root, — 

As  with  the  blasting  of  the  mid-day’s  ray, 

And  this  soft  wind  which  both  perfumes  and  cools, 

Pass  like  the  unregarded  breath  of  fools. 

Now,  have  I  made  good  my  position  ?  Will  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  pass  muster?  I  challenge  Mr  Southey  to  produce 
any  thing  like  these  from  Ilabington — I  think  that  is 
the  name  of  one  of  his  favourites— or  any  others  of  his 
newly-discovered  poets.  This  is  not  the  only  omission 
of  which  I  have  to  accuse  him.  There  is  Crashaw;— 


“  But  that  is  matter  for  another  rhyme, 
And  I  to  this  would  add  a  second  tale.” 


N.  R. 


^‘THE  CLASSES  ARE  OPEN,  GENTLEMEN! 

WALK  1N.’» 

We  really  look  upon,  as  ‘‘beautiful  exceedingly,”  the 
antique  simplicity  and  matter-of-course  air  with  which, 
without  at  all  degenerating  into  negligence  or  contempt, 
our  “  very  worthy  and  approved”  ac4(uaintance — -our 
Alma  Mater — is  wont  to  welcome  her  usual  lodgers  for 
the  winter  season.  With  nothing  of  brilliancy  to  arrest 
and  divert  the  eye,  or  of  pomp  and  circumstance  to  wrap 
up  the  soul  of  a  novice,  we  think  we  hear  the  good  old 
lady — for  wo  love  this  time-honoured  j)hra8e4)logy— 
inviting  us  within  the  circle  and  influence  of  her  hearth, 
under  the  assurance  that  “  she  will  do  her  best  to  make 
us  as  comfortable  and  as  much  at  home  as  possible.”  As 
each  year  passes  on,  at  eight  o’clock,  or  earlier  haply  by 
an  hour,  on  a  raw  morning  in  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  there  steps  forth,  from  a  side  door,  one  in  oflice, 
arrayed  in  a  very  modest  glory  of  baton,  cloak,  and  hat¬ 
band  ;  and  with  a  visage  so  ruddy,  jolly,  and  self-satisfied, 
that  you  regard  it  as  but  an  ill  compliment  to  all  the 
drudgery  and  care  to  which  its  possessor  is  about  to  call 
you  in  the  race  of  knowledge.  So  veritably  does  it  seem 
an  embodied  conformation  of  the  poet’s  thought,  that 
“  w'here  ignorance,”  &c. 

In  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  another  familiar 
crony,  the  bell,  gives  out  its  tuneless  call — swinging  to 
and  fro  in  the  old  commonplace  uninteresting  way — ;just 
as  every  stranger  ear  will  but  too  wxdl  comprehend  after 
a  fortnight’s  melody.  Suddenly,  an  echo,  from  the  arch 
of  the  outer  passage,  warns  you  that  a  foot  is  mounting 
the  wooden  steps,  and  something  human — as  far  as  you 
can  guess — forthwith  passes  by — again  liscends,  and  va¬ 
nishes,  as  it  almost  seems,  through  the  wall.  These 
apparitions  continue  to  flit  past  for  some  moments — they 
cease,  and  you  are  bold  enough  to  follow  the  last  of  them. 
In  a  spacious  and  lofty  apartment,  “a  world  too  wide” 
for  its  present  occupants,  you  find  yourself  among,  as  it 
appears  to  you  through  the  misty  haze  of  a  November 
morning,  some  twenty  or  thirty  rather  anonymous  cha¬ 
racters.  A  good  deal  of  4|uick,  half-stifled  conversation 
at  first  falls  on  the  ear,  which  gradually  yields  to  sundry 
manifestations  of  impatienc/C — a  rubbing  of  heavy  feet  on 
the  floor,  or  rattling  of  canes  against  the  benches;  and, 
occasionally,  where  the  bump  of  locality  has  not  been  very 
I argtdy  developed,  an  exclamation  of  “  Fiddlers”  has  been 
heard  to  give  variety  to  the  hubbub.  An  experienced 
eye  here  remarks  the  quivering  of  a  little  door  at  one  end 
of  the  chamber,  and  the  noise  dies  away  unechoed.  A 
figure,  clad  in  a  black  silk  gown,  tall  or  dumpy,  spare  or 
bulky,  severe  or  affable,  approaches  an  enclosed  reading- 
desk*  The  many  cheer,— and  the  solitary  dignitary,  oa 
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reaching  the  place  of  destination,  acknowledges,  after  his  !  one  else  has  done  so ;  and  secondly,  to  prevent  the 
best  fashion,  the  presence  of  his  audience;  and  then  at  disgrace  from  attaching  to  any  innocent  individual. 
once  proceeds  to  insist  on  the  predominant  and  over-  elegance  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  Azouffl  the 
whelming  importance  of  the  one  theme  above  all  others,  chief  of  the  Eunuchs,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  enquires 
(whether  it  be  practice  of  physic,  or  geology,  or  the  ex-  i  “  What’s  the  row  its  consistency,  from  the  circuin! 
istence  of  a  Homeric  digamma,)  on  which  it  is  the  duty  !  stance  of  lli/der  All  being  told  that  he  is  a  tyrant,  and 
of  his  chair  to  prelect.  I  rewarding,  instead  of  bow-stringing,  his  informant  for 

As  the  day  advances,  the  bell  continues  to  evoke  in-  j  telling  him  so;  and  its  fidelity  to  nature,  from  Sad. 
creasing  shoals  of  kindred  or  opposite  spirits — some  that,  hasinej's  daughter  marrying  the  man  who  liad  cut  her 
indeed,  give  evidence  of  having  emerged  from  recesses  father’s  tongue  out !  ISo  far  as  the  beasts  and  their 
little  better  than  the  “  vasty  deep others  sprightlier  keeper  are  concerned,  much  more  may  be  seen  for  ;jd. 
and  fairer,  like  flowers  that  may  flourish  in  the  squares  sterling,  at  any  country  fair  in  the  kingdom.  d'|,p 
and  gardened  terraces  of  the  ‘‘  city  of  palaces.”  'Yhenovi  i  scenery  and  decorations  are  sidendid,  but  very  little  of 
fiomincs — freely  rendered  “  country  cousins,” — insensibly  !  them  new  ;  and  the  menagerie  and  its  clcefcra  expenses 
choke  up  the  way,  or  precipitate  themselves  from  the  •  amount  to  upwards  of  L.7()  per  night — making  a  total 
top  to  the  bottom  of  a  stair,  in  their  unconscious  admi-  j  of  nearly  L.tlOO  to  be  received  at  the  doors  before  the 
ration  of  this  little  world  within  itself.  By  seven  o’clock,  I  profit  commences.  As  luilstalf  says,  “  W  hat  do  you 
the  heavy  shades  of  night,  descending,  they  rest  on  a  silent  think  of  that,  Miister  Brook  ?”  Drury  Lane’s  only 
and  deserted  spot,  snatching,  as  we  might  say,  a  brief  other  novelty  has  been  Planchc’s  ‘‘  Love- Charm,”  with 
repose,  till  returning  day  renews  the  tumult  of  young  Auber’s  music,  aiTanged  by  Bishop,  and  a^lmirably 
spirits.  performed,  both  by  the  band  in  the  orchestra,  and  liy 

And  such  is  the  insignifleant  commencement  to  a  ses-  Mrs  Wood,  and  Messrs  Wood,  11.  Phillips,  and  Seguin, 
sion,  of  what  is — or  was — and  ever  ought  to  be  conspi-  in  the  jirincipal  characters,  on  the  stage.  It  was  com- 
cuous  from  afar,  among  the  nurseries  of  liberal  and  en-  !  idetely  successful,  and  promises  to  have  a  run.  The 
nobling  education,  that  do  honour  to  civilized  man.  miscellaneous  performances  require  no  particular  notice. 
Such  is  the  opening  breath  to  a  vigorous  strife,  and  assi-  Macready  is  as  excellent  as  ever  ;  and  Mrs  Ilumby,  from 
duous  exertion,  and  intellectual  enterprise,  that  may  one  the  Ilaymarket,  is  just  as  artirtcial  ami  automaton-like 
day,  in  the  season  of  ripe  strength,  reap  their  reward  of  here  as  she  was  there.  Her  song  in  the  Lion-piece  was 
imperishable  fame  — such  is  the  breaking  dawn  over  cut  out  after  the  first  night,  with  about  an  hour’s 
plants  of  genius  that  may  entwine  their  buds,  and  turn  dialogue,  &c.  beside,  because  some  wag  observed  that  she 
to  the  rising  sun,  and  burst  forth  in  a  verdure  and  ferti-  usurped  the  hero’s  title  of  Sad~yoii~sin(j  ! 
lity  that  shall  commemorate  the  era  of  their  blossoming.  Covent- (Garden’s  revival  of  “  Henry  the  Eighth,”  cer- 
But,  then,  we  would  not  have  a  tittle  of  alteration  in  tainly  required  a  better  Queen  Catherine  than  Fanny 
all  this.  It  is  the  o[>eration  of  the  right  stuff.  It  tells  Kemble ;  for  though  we  have  perhaps  no  other  actros 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  that  leaniing  cannot  l>e  put  on  who  could  play  it  so  well,  she  is  much  too  younj,^  and 
like  a  garment,  ready-moulded,  but  that,  ere  it  be  worn  too  inexperienced  to  give  due  effect  to  such  a  character, 
with  grace  and  dignity,  its  materials,  and  their  prepara-  j  Her  father’s  Henri/,  dressed  after  Holbein’s  celebrated 
tion,  and  their  fashioning,  must  be  achieved  by  the  reso-  I  portrait,  was  excellent,  and  Young’s  Cardinal  Molsci/, 
lution  the  best  now  on  the  stage.  The  new  scenes  of  Old  Lon- 

1  1  '  «  1.  «  .  .  t  flon,  and  the  Coronation  Pageant,  were  as  admirable  as 

lo  scorn  delight,  and  live  laborious  days.  '  ^  i  i  •  u  mi  . 

vtvi  X  \vere  accurate,  and  higher  praise  it  is  impossible  to 

' _ _ _  *  give  them.  Planche’s  two-act  drama  of  “  The  Army  of 

rriue.  »  Ww  a  North,  01*  the  Spaniard’s  Secret,”  having  lingered  for 

three  evenings  only,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ot  it 

Regent's  Park,  London,  further,  as  its  failure  was  infinitely  more  than  compen- 

Monday,  November  Hth,  I83L  sated  by  the  deserved  and  very  splendid  success  of  Ho- 


“  To  scorn  delight^  and  live  laborious  days.  ** 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 


Regent's  Park,  London, 
Monday,  November  1th,  1831. 


The  Beasts  have  appeared,  and  too  truly  may  we  |  phino  Lacy’s  adaptation  of  Auber’s  opera  of  “  Fra  Dia- 
now  say,  how  low  is  Drury  lain!  since,  even  in  these  j  volo,”  with  all  the  original  music;  which  re-introduced 
degenerate  days  of  loud  promise  and  failing  performance,  Braham  to  the  London  stage  for  the  first  time  these  two 
seldom  has  the  adage  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Mouse  j  years,  and  w^ell  sustained  that  musical  eclat,  for  which 
been  more  completely’  verified.  The  animals  themselves  i  this  theatre  has  so  long  been  famous.  Braham,  as  the 
consist  of  310118.  3Iartin,  in  propria  persona,  and  the  fol-  |  Bandit,  and  3Iiss  E.  Romer,  as  Zerlina,  acted  as  well  as 
lowing: — A  really  fine  lion,  which  is,  however,  seen  but  |  sung  admirably,  and  were  well  supported  by  Wilson,  and 
once,  and  then  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half  only ;  a  I  all  the  other  pertormers.  The  scenery’,  in  the  last  act 
lame  lioness,  which  so  far  from  ever  appearing  fierce,  in-  particularly,  w’as  most  beautiful,  and  the  applause,  fi'om 
variably  turns  away  when  attacked.;  a  pair  of  boa-con-  a  very’  crowded  audience,  long,  loud,  and  enthusiastic 
strictors,  which  doubtless  are  alive,  though  there  is  no  throughout.  Its  permanent  popularity  is,  we  think,  un- 
evidence  of  it,  since,  instead  of  coiling  themselves,  they  questionable. 

are,  w’ith  some  trouble,  twisted  by  Monsieur  himself.  The  late  hours  of  the  Ilaymarket  arc  at  length  brounbt 
and  we  have  seen  scores  of  serpents,  infinitely  more  life-  to  a  close,  by  the  close  of  the  season,  which  has  been  the 
like,  manufactured  by  the  property-man;  a  respectable-  very  worst  since  the  new  theatre  was  built.  So  much  lor 
looking  llama,  which  runs  after  three  boys,  and  crosses  the  manager’s  neglect  of  our  good  advice;  which 
the  stage  twice  !  a  small  panther,  ditto  ditto,— this,  by’  hope,  however,  he  will  yet  so  far  profit  by’,  as  to  gain 
the  by’,  is  called  a  tiger  hunt !  four  most  disgusting-look-  L.2000,  instead  of  losing  them,  next  summer,  f  '^ 
ing  monkeys,  and  a  pellcanj  To  these  must  be  added,  Adelphi  is  proceeding  most  prosperously’,  w’itli  F'U' 
Monsieur  Huguet’s  two  elepliants,  which  are  introduced  stone’s  translation  of  “  Victorine,”  in  w’hich  3lrs 
at  the  close  of  the'secoiid  and  third  acts,  or  rather  were  deserves  more  praises  than  we  have  now  room  to 
so,  for,  though ’the  veracious  playbills  still  retain  the  same  on  her;  and  a  burlesque  on  the  “  Lions  ot  Mysore. 
announcement,  the  smaller  brute  has  not  appeared  for  this  fore  w’hich  the  brutes  themselves  “  hide  their  dimim=^ 
week  past,  in  consequence ofan'accldent  which  nearly’ killed  heads.”  Aladame  AT*stris’s  Oly’mjdc  is  Ilourisidug  uu* » 
both  it  and  its  riders.  Of  tlje  construction  and  dialogue  the  patronage  of  “  I.ords,  Ladies,  and  Knights  ol  1 1 
of  the  piece,  there  is  no  epithet  in  the  lOnglish  language  Garter,”  w'ith  3Ir  Hyde’s  version  ot  Auber’s  “  Ft*  ^ 
which  can  describe  them  sutficieiitly— contemptuously,  tre,”  entitled  the  “Love  Spell,”  being  troni  the  >Jini» 

Its  author  is  Mister  Alfred  Bunn,  the  acting  manager,  ginal  as  the  Drury  Lane  opera,  and  a  burletta  V 

which  we  thus  publicly  promulgate,— first,  because  no  on  Theodore  Hook’s  “  Gervaise  Skinner,”  in  whic  i 
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ton  exhibits  some  “  most  admirable  fooling.”  The  other 
niiiioi’s  are,  according  to  the  phraseology  ot*  Lloyd’s  List, 
<‘as  per  last and  we  have,  at  present,  only  further  to 
detain  our  friends,  whilst  we  supply  an  omission  in  the 
list  of  Covent  Garden’s  novelties,  by  adding  llodwell’s 
farcetta  cf  **  Wanted,  a  Genius  !”  ^vritten  expressly  for 
little  IMiss  Poole,  and  in  which  her  precocity  displays  the 
very  “  genius”  that  is  “  wanted,”  infinitely  more  than  the 
author  does. 

?Jfvcgn'iic  Somcvjsct* 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

the  true  and  faithful  IJISTORIE  OP  THE 

thavalis  of  ane  wealthje  man,  compilit 
by  his  oe. 

FYTTE  first - HOW  HF.  CAM  UNTIL  DUNDFF. 

There  wals  ane  man  livit  in  ane  tonne. 

An’  hee  wals  ane  schipperis  sone, 

Quha  in  vessillis  frae  hame  wals  bonne, 

An’  hee  grew  rich  quhan  al  wals  done. 

An’  al  hys  moneyis  left  hee  til  hys  sone, 

An’  al  hys  houses  an’  hys  lande, 

Til  hys  pryde  grew  hrichter  than  the  sun, 

An’  on  hys  feet  hee  mocht  not  stande ; 

Hot  hee  maun  hae  a  thing  wi*  wheelis, 

An’  horses  four  to  draw  him  on, 

An’  riunkeyes  wi’  capis  like  to  creelis, 

Quhilk  haddoc  wyvis  thyr  headis  put  on  ; 

An’ jackotis  al  blue,  an’  yallo  handis. 

An’  breekis  lyke  to  the  toddis  skyn, 

An’  gluves  to  cover  up  theyre  gentyl  handis, 

For  feare  o’  the  cauld  gettin’  in. 

An’  twa  doggis  wi*  spottit  hydis, 

Does  after  hym  keep  rinnin’  on, 

An’  bye  hys  syde  sittis  twa  three  leddis 
To  comfort  him  quhaii  al  wals  done. 

Now  hee  hals  taen  ane  thocht  iiitil  hys  heade, 

An’  hee  maun  see  the  countrie  faire, 
l'\>r  he  mocht  live  until  hee  wals  deade. 

An’  never  breathe  ought  but  tounis  aire. 

An’  hee  hals  gane  throu  mony  ane  toune, 

An’  passit  throu  mony  ane  countrie. 

Until  hee  cam  until  faire  Salute  .fohne, 

An’  syne  until  “  bonnie  Dundee.” 

Now,  quhan  hee  cam  until  the  toune. 

He  speerit  quhat  wals  a’  thae  pollis 
Stuck  up,  an’  reekin’  far  aboone,  j 

Like  olferius  for  the  glide  o’  soulis. 

I 

Bote  quhan  hee  kent  they  war  the  mill  is  j 

Quhar  al  the  sarkis  hee  had  wals  spun,  I 

He  thocht  on  them  wi’  richt  gude  willis. 

An’  drank  theyre  healthis  til  al  wals  done. 

Hee  wonderit  sair  at  the  steeple  auld,  j 

(Quhilk  wals  higgit  for  aughteen  merlJs, 

Ane  miickle  hell  jowit  theyre,  he  wals  taiilde, 

Quhilk  wals  pued  by  twa  joint  clerkis. 

How  weel  they  pnit  nae  man  could  say,  | 

Vet  ’twas  weel  kent  in  a’  the  toune. 

That  though  the  bell  jowit  a’  the  day, 

’Twas  but  jow,  jow,  quhan  al  wals  done. 

i  To  contlmiad.  1 


LITERARY  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


A  Wav  and  improved  edition  of  CampbelPs  Poetical  Works, 
w  ith  the  luldition  of  his  latest  poems,  is  about  to  appear. 

Tlio  Rev.  Mr  Stew'art’s  Narrative  of  his  Visit  to  the  South  Sean, 
in  the  United  States*  sliip  Vincennes,  is  announced. 

An  eminent  pliysieian  announces  for  immediate  publication,  the 
Catechism  of  Health. 

Lo  l.lvre  des  Cent-et-un,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  just  ap. 
peare<l  at  Paris,  is  announced  for  publication  in  this  country. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Matthias,  A.M.,  is  about  to  publish  a  Com. 
pendious  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

“  Hood’s  Comic  Annuar*  is  thus  announced  The  public  in 
general,  and  the  livery  of  London  in  particular,  are  respectfully 
informed,  that  in  spite  of  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  the  ‘('oiuic  Annual,* 
like  tin?  Lord  Mayor,  intends  to  come  forward  for  ‘  one  cheer 
more.’  It  will  appear  in  the  same  month  with  the  new  chief 
magistrate ;  and  the  usual  quantity  of  prose  and  verse,  with  a  new 
service  of  i>Iates,  are  in  active  preparation  for  the  occasion.  Ha¬ 
ving  twice  served  its  office  befon*,  there  is  little  necessity  for  any 
declaration  of  its  unpolitical  principles  ;  but  its  stiulioiis  aim 
being  to  be  ‘  open  to  all  parties,*  it  pledges  itself  to  attend  impar¬ 
tially— for  twelve  shillings — to  any  requisition  that  maybe  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr  Tilt,  8(>,  Fleet  Street ;  modestly  suggesting,  that,  in 
comi)liaiice  with  the  decid<‘d  spirit  of  the  times,  the  purchaser 
should  enquire  for  the  ‘  Comic  Annual* — the  whole  ‘  Comic 
Annual’ — and  nothing  but  the  ‘  Uoinic  Annual.’  ” 

Music. — Neukomm  lias  presented  the  copyright  of  his  fine  ora- 
t  forio.  Mount  Sinai^  to  the  Derby  Infirmary.  'I'he  latest  puhlica- 
tions  of  the  Chevalier  HlVC, ^David's  Lament  for  Ahsatom — the 
words  by  Barry  Cornwall — an  impressive  and  highly-sustained 
composition,  requiring  in  the  singer  a  high  voice  and  considerable 
power ;  and  Midnight  Rfiffmes — the  words  by  the  same  poet- 
light  and  playful. — Songs  of  the  Hamlet,  by  Haynes  Bayley,  the 
music  by  C.  E.  Horn,  are  a  colltHdion  of  pretty  melodies,  which 
any  lady  may  sing  and  play. 

Paintino,  Slulpi’liie,  and  Engraving. — At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Artists  and  Amateurs*  Conversazione  for  the  season,  in 
j  Freemasons’  Tavern,  (London,)  a  picture  by  Midreudy,  an  engra- 
I  viiig  from  which  will  illustrate  St  Honan’s  Well,  in  tlie  Waverley 
series,  was  exhibited.  It  represents  the  alistractcd  minister  dis¬ 
turbed  by  Touchwood.  A  bust,  by  Barlowe,  of  considcrabh? 
merit,  an  engraving  from  Wilkie’s  penj;ioners,  and  a  number  of 
interesting  ivorks  of  art,  were  exhibited.  It  is  said  that  the  pro- 
f«*ssional  members  are  very  backward  on  these  occasiiins — this  is 
a  grievous  charge. — We  look  forward  to  a  full  and  pleasant 
I  meeting  of  our  own  “  St  Luke’s”  on  the  last  'Fuesday  of  this 
month.  Besides  the  attraction  which  lies  in  tin*  converoiational 
powers  of  many  of  its  members  and  occasional  visiters,  the 
club  was  last  winter  the  first  to  set  the  example  in  getting  up 
those  TahUaux  which  were  so  eagerly  grasped  at,  first  by 

private  parties,  and  afterwards  by  Murray  in  the  Theatre. 
What  mask  or  abridgement  do  they  oiler  this  winter  V — The 
Royal  Academy  does  not  permit  any  of  its  members  to  contri¬ 
bute  a  portrait  as  bis  lUploina-pictiire.  This  is  foolish.  Every 
artist  should  contribute  in  that  line  in  which  lie  excels.  'J'he 
portrait-painter,  of  course,  in  his  own.  A  collection  of  able 
portraits  of  distinguished  persons  would  form  by  no  means  tlii^ 
least  attractive  portion  of  an  academical  gallery.  We  are  sorry 
to  learn,  that  the  Scottisli  Academy  has  been  foolish  enough  ser¬ 
vilely  t(»  ape  this  icf/AC,— The  iiiliabitants  of  Modern  Atluois 
(“  what  tine  uaiues  you  have  for  every  thing  I”  says  Murray  in  the 
“  Evil  Eye.”  “  ('all  an  old  lienhoust*  a  pavilion!”)  will  do  well 
to  remember,  that  the  Trustees’  beautiful  gallery  of  casts  from  the 
antique,  is  now  more  accessible  totlie  piiblicthan  formerly.  'J'hey 
will  nowhere  find  a  more  tasteful  and  ennobling  recreation  than 
in  an  occasional  visit.  A^tropos  of  the  Trubtei'S, — although  we  have 
occiisionally  had  bickerings  with  these  gcutleiiuui,  yet  it  was  sole¬ 
ly  with  a  view  to  profit  the  cause  of  art.  We  trust  they  will 
believe,  that  this  is  our  <»nly  motive  for  saying  what  we  are  about 
to  say.  We  learn  that  they  are  in  the  liabit,  when  a  young  man 
has  attained  a  certain  proficiency  in  drawing,  of  turning  him  to 
the  right  about,  to  make  room  for  beginners.  If  the  Academy 
were  only  for  amateurs  or  artisans,  (as  at  first,)  this  might  <lo ; 
but  as  matters  now  stand,  they  are  yearly  bundling  out  lialf-edii. 
cated  artists  upon  the  public.  They  are  setting  young  men  adrift 
at  the  very  period  of  their  career,  when  an  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  minutely,  and  making  themselves  intimately  acquainted  witli 
the  antique,  is  of  most  consequence.  Let  them  rellect  upon  this. 
'I’o  ground  one  artist  thoroughly  in  the  priiiciples  of  art,  is  a  more 
praiseworthy  achievement  than  t(»  make  a  doztui  halt-learned 
loiiiglers. — Chantry  has  arrived  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
his  statue  of  the  late  King. — The  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  which  one  more  number  will  bring  to  a  close, 
are  to  be  succeeded  by  a  corresponding  series  of  Landscape  Ulus, 
trationa  to  Lord  Byron’s  works. — No.  X.WI.  ‘»f  the  National  Por¬ 
trait  CalUry  contuinv  the  portrait  of  Lord  EMou,  by  Lawrence. 
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The  English  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  has  entered  its 
third  volume. 

Chitchat  from  Glasgow* — The  Chantry — for  there  is  hut  one 
sculptor  yet  who  has  diguilied  the  simple  with  all  the  beauty,  if 
not  the  loftiness,  of  the  poetical — Chantry  is  soon  to  visit  us  ;  and 
already  our  Dilettanti  Society,  ever  alive  to  what  can  render  art 
more  honourable,  have  named  a  committee  to  wait  upon  him  ou 
his  arrival,  to  solicit  his  acceptance  of  a  public  dinner*  It  is  truly 
delightful  to  contemplate  a  re-union,  on  the  neutral  ground  of 
homage  to  genius,  of  the  fiery  spirits  who  have  lately  stood  oppo¬ 
sed  to  each  other  in  politics*  He  comes  to  see  his  fine  statue  of 
Watt  properly  placed. — The  son  of  Bums  was  here  recently,  but 
only  for  one  day.  When  he  icturns,  with  the  spring-birds,  he  too 
must  be  honoured  in  a  like  way. — Both  of  our  Universities  have 
begun  their  career  of  utility  for  the  winter.  Mr  Ramsay  has  got 
the  Humanity  chair ;  and  now  that  the  contest  is  over,  every  one 
feels  convinced  that  he  will  most  ably  fill  it. — Dr  Scoular,  of  the 
Anderson’s  University,  by  his  enthusiasm  and  abilities,  is  creating 
a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  as  great  as  that  which 
Jameson  created  at  the  outset  of  his  career* — Seymour  has  opened 
his  theatre  with  rather  a  slashing  company*  A  young  gentleman 
of  Glasgow  has  left  the  desk  for  the  boards,  and  trills  most  sweetly 
on  them*  His  name  is  Starke. 

The  Literary  Gazetie* — We  are  always  happy  to  give  inser¬ 
tion  to  any  coinraunic.'ition  from  the  gentleman  wlio  has  address¬ 
ed  the  following  letter  to  us.  We  know  him  to  be  capable  of 
forming  a  just  judgment  of  men  in  general,  and  we  believe  him  to 
have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  Mr  Jerdan  personally.  But 
we  offer  the  same  defence  that  he  interposes  for  his  friend.  We 
do  not  know  Mr  Jerdan,  but  only  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Ga. 
rettc^  And  w'e  still  maintain  that  the  passage  in  that  work,  which 
elicited  our  remarks,  namely,  his  remarks  upon  Mr  Aitken’s  I 
Cabinet*  was  as  dirty  and  disingenuous  a  piece  of  writing  as  ever 
stained  the  pages  of  any  periodical. — E.  L.  J. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY'  JOURNAL. 

London,  November  ‘2^/,  1831. 

Dear  Sir,— As  a  very  sincere  friend  to  your  Journal,  I  have  ob- 
Berved  with  some  pain  the  repeated  attacks  admitted  into  your 
columns  upon  the  Editor  of  the  London  I Ater ary  Gazette;  and 
I  am  tempted  to  write  you  a  few  lines  upon  the  subject.  I  do 
not  detain  you  by  any  remarks  as  to  the  ability  displayed  or  the 
ignorance  manifested  by  Mr  Jerdan  in  his  criticisms  upon  books. 

I  should  do  myself  injustice  if  I  did  not  add  that  I  very  frequent¬ 
ly  differ  from  him ;  but,  being  myself  an  Editor — an  Editor  of 
some  years*  standing— I  can  make  allowance*  for  the  errors  into 
which  a  man  may  be  led,  either  by  peculiar  and  erroneous  views 
—by  misplaced  confidence  in  others — by  tho  unavoidable  hurry  of 
publication — or  by  those  personal  likings  or  disli kings,  that  un¬ 
consciously,  it  may  be,  operate  upon  our  minds,  and  influence  our 
pens*  But  the  ridiculous  cant  about  the  Literary  Gunette  being 
a  puffing  organ  of  Mr  Colburn,  or  any  other  Mister,  is  what  I 
think,  under  correction,  you  should  not  labour  to  spread.  I  speak 
from  actual  knowledge  when  I  say,  that  an  assertion  more  untrue 
was  never  propagated  by  any  scribbler  for  the  press ;  and  I 
ground  my  assertion  upon  the  following  facts : — 1st,  that  Mr 
Jerdan  is  as  independent  of  Mr  Colburn  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Literary  Journal  2dly,  That  Mr  .Jerdan  and  Mr  Colburn  are 
not,  and  have  not  been  for  some  years,  upon  friendly  terms,  in 
consequence  of  disputes  arising  from  difference  of  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  books  published  by  the  one  and  reviewed  by  the  other.  3dly, 
That  of  the  works  published  by  Mr  Colburn,  and  of  late  by  Col¬ 
burn  and  Bentley,  at  lesist  one-third  have  been  condemned  as  in¬ 
ferior  or  objectionable,  in  the  columns  of  the  LitPraiy  GaxetteA^ 
And  4thly,  That  the  interests  of  the  Literary  Gd'zet^e — of  which’ 
Mr  Jerdan  is  a  large  proprietor — would  be  compromised  by  an 
opposite  course.  I  state  this  much  without  the  slightest  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  will  add,  5thly,— but  this  you  must  take  upon  trust, 
upon  the  word,  however,  of  one  who  has  had  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  forming  a  correct  judgment— That  I  do  not,  in  the  whole 
range  of  public  critics,  know  a  man  whose  private  feelings  or  in¬ 
terests  have  less  influence  over  his  public  opinions.  I  have  known 
many  an  author  who  had  calculated,  because  of  civilities  and 
attentions,  given  and  received,  upon  a  favourable  notice  on  the 
.Saturday  morning,  loudly  express  his  indignation  at  what  he 
has  termed  the  Editor’s  false  professions  and  ingratitude — for¬ 
getting  altogether  that  Mr  Jerdan  and  the  Editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  are  very  different  persons,  and  have  very  different  duties 
to  perform.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  enemies  are 
much  more  easily  made  than  friends,  and  that  kindness  is  much 
sooner  forgotten  than  injuries.  Your  experience  must  have 
taught  you  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  Editor  to  keep  “  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,”  without  offending  at  least  half  the  persons  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  his  work.  That  Mr  Jerdan  has  many,  is, 
of  course,  certain— many  who  have  the  means,  and  more  who 

•  If  this’assertion  do  not  obtain  credit.  I  will  clieerfully  send  you 
a  list  of  books  reviewed  favourably,  and  those  reviewed  unfavour¬ 
ably,  published  by  Mr  Colburn  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  | 


have  the  will,  to  publish  assertions  regarding  him,  equally  unjust 
and  untrue.  I  hope,  however,  for  the  sake  of  common  honest  • 
towards  a  fellow-countryman  and  a  fellow-labourer,  you  wiffn  ! 
lend  your  influence  for  such  a  purpose ;  at  all  events,  not  aftf 
the  fashion  of  the  observations  in  page  250  of  your  Journal.  \ 
only  occupy  your  time  farther  to  state,  that  though  a  personal 
acquaintance— I  should  he  proud  to  add  a  personal  friend^r 
Mr  Jerdan,  1  liavo  never  incurred  tho  slightest  obligation  to 
him,  either  as  a  private  individual  or  a  man  somewhat  in  tho 
public  eye.  I  have  been  of  necessity,  for  some  years,  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  I  uulicsitatingly  state  my  fuH 
conviction,  that  his  criticisms  are  written  in  a  just  ami  liberal  sn 
rit — that  he  is  less  influenced  than  any  man  1  know  by  booksel 
ler,  booksellers,  or  authors — that  his  personal  regards  or  antipa' 
thies  do  not  affect  his  public  conduct,  while  to  him  is  due  the  merit 
of  having  laboured,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  inesta- 
biishiug  his  Journal  upon  the  firm  basis  of  public  favour, —some 
dozen  at  least  of  rivals  having  lived  aud  perished,  unsuccessful  ju 
their  attempts  to  injure  his  character  and  destroy  his  property  [ 
do  not  affix  my  name  to  this  letter,  which  you  may  publish  if  you 
please  ;  hut  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  mention  it  to  any  one  who 
may  think  it  worth  while  to  enquire.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obe, 
dient  servant  and  sincere  welhvisher,  A  Broth kiuKditor. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  (Jarrick  Club  is  proceeding  with  its 
formation.  They  have  purchased  Prebatt’s  Hotel  in  King  street 
Covent  Garden.  The  luiinher  of  original  members  is  rapidly  fill,’ 
ing  up,  and  tlie  subscriptions  are  paying  in  ”  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.”— At  Covent  Garden,  Lacy’s  version  of  Auber’s  “Fra 
Diavolo,”  supported  by  tlie  strong  body  of  musical  talent  the 
house  can  muster,  has  been  warmly  received.  ”  The  Army  of 
the  North,  or  the  Spaniard’s  Secret,”  an  adaptation  by  Planche 
from  the  French,  has  been  simply  successful.  The  name  and 
source  sufficiently  indicate  its  character. — ”  The  Love-Charm,” 
from  Auber’s  “  Philtre,”  [see  the  Letters  of  our  London  Musical 
correspondent,]  is,  since  the  beasts,  the  only  novelty  at  Drury 
J.tne.— Another  version  of  the  same  opera  has  been  brought  out 
by  Vestris  ;  so  Auber  reigns  paramount  in  tho  metropolis  at  pre. 
sent. — An  overture,  composed  by  Don  Pedro,  has  been  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Jtalien  in  Paris,  the  ex-Einperor  himself  directiui( 
the  band.  Pedro  has  done  iniich  for  music  in  Brazil,  At  one 
time,  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  Neukomm. — Murray  has 
taken  our  announcement,  that  the  unperformed  tragedy  had 
already  been  performed  in  Dublin,  seriously  to  heart.  His  inani- 
festoes  are  to  be  seen  on  every  corner*  This  plan  seems  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  example  of  the  placards  circulated  by  the  Political 
Union  and  the  Inhabitants’  ('ornniittee,  on  the  day  the  news  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  arrived.  Docs  he  fear  that  the  gods,  in. 
dignant  at  having  been  made  to  pay  their  shillings  for  the  first 
sight  of  what  had  already  been  seen  by  others,  may  mob  him  j' 
Alfred  iu  our  next. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances, 

No  vember  6 —  1 1  * 

Sat.  and  Mox.  Tlieatre  closed. 

Tues.  Guy  yTannerinq",  A  New  Medley  Dirertisement,  Sf  The 
‘  Heart  of  Mid^ Lothian, 

Wed.  Jlob  Roy,  Medley  Divertisement,  The  Pictnresquet  Cra- 
mond  Rris', 

Thurs.  The  Renegade,  8;  Mary  Stuart. 

Fri.  She  Wotdd  and  She  Would  Not,  ^  The  Evil  Eye. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  “  Chameleon,”  ”  Ross  Cuxe’s  Adventures,”  and  others 
stand  over  for  j  udgineut. 

“  Evenings  at  Home,  and  Forenoons  at  our  Publisher’s,  No. 
I. “  Dialogue  between  the  Statue  on  Melville’s  Monument  and 
the  New-comer  iu  Hanover  Street ”  The  False  Prophet,  a 
Tale  ”  Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  the  Menagerie  behind  St  Giles' 
Church;”  /‘Theatrical  Managers,  a  Psychological  Investiira- 
tioii;”  ‘‘.The  Edinburgh  Pulpit,  No.  ‘‘  Vengeance  is  Miue, 
a  Tale;”  ‘‘  Lament  fur  my  Mustaches,”  &c,  i^c.,  a>  soon  as  po'* 
sible. 

The  “  Eagle’s  Feast  ”  is  iu  typos,  and  ‘‘  Love’s  Unity” 
probably  will  be. 

The  Court  of  Decorum  announce  that  the  case  of  some  hnh^' 
wearii^g  huge  bonnets  in  the  theatre  and  at  concerts,  as  also  th»* 
question  whether  the  gentleman  wearing  stays  on  Prince’s  Street 
falls  under  their  jurisdiction,  come  on  this  day  week. 

Tlie  Bystander  Clul)  having  been  requested  to  sit  as  a  com- 
mittee  to  determine  what  individuals  residing  iu  Edinburgh,  beiutf 
of  no  use  whatever,  may  he  spare<l  for  the  new  colony  about  to 
be  plauted  by  goveriiiiient,  request  their  spies  to  be  ou  the 

***  Wanted  for  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  a  tolera  e 
Punster,  at  a  moderate  salary ;  and  a  regular  Poet.  ''  ^ 

(mt;‘ ;i<jni!ll>  p  it"  'Oine  rea-on  into  his  rh\ine  will  hi*  prelci red* 
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